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TO 
The Right Hon'ble LORD HA RRIS, GOLA, KOSL, 
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In grateful remembrance of a high-minded and sympathetic 
ruler and a generous and genuine sportsman, who, 
during his Governorship of Bombay, aealously 
: encouraged physical culture amongst 

the people and proved a true 


FRIEND AND PATRON 
oF 


Indian Cricket in Soueral and Parsee Cricket in particular, 


PRERATORY NOTE. 


CY 


SHE author trusts that his efforts to reproduce, 

in this informal manner, some of his recol- 

lections of Indian Cricket, which extend over 

thirty years, will be indulgently received by the 
votaries of the ‘‘Queen of Games.” 


In the narrative, chronological order has been 
Observed as far as possible ; but from the fugitive 
nature of these chapters it was inevitable that 
lapses from the ‘strict rule should occasionally 


occur. ° G 


So, too, the prefix ‘Mr. "o,before the names of 
. + e . 
prontinent cricketers has been occasionally dropped. 
- + 4 . 

“Foé this the author craves forgiveness, feeling sure 
it will be recognised that it has arisen»from no 
lack of courtesy, but from the satural tendency 
towards the intimacy and camaraderée of the cricket 
field and to avoid repetition. , 
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To Losd_ Harris and other well-known cricketers 
who havé lent him help in various ways, he 
desires here to return his grateful thanks, He 
firmly believes that, in a country like India, cricket 
wields an influence, even beyond its social, 
physical and disciplinary value, in breaking down 
artificial barriers and knitting all races and classes 
into a common citizenship, With the object of 
emphasizing this belief he has allowed himself to 
stray on occasion, only to bring home to his 
readers the many-sidedness of the manly, honest 
pastime which has advanced far on the road to 
becoming the National Game of India, 
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INTRODUCTION 


BY 
Tue Rt. Hoy’ste LORD HARRIS, G.C.1LE., K.C.S.1. 


I very glailly accept,the compliment paid me by my 
friend Mr. Patel, in asking me to write a Preface to his 
History of Cricket in the Bombay Presidency, It is but 
an inadequate return for the support he rendered me—I 
feel certain—in more ways than one during the five 
years that I had the honour of being Governor of 
Bombay. 

No one is so well fitted as he to write this account, 
for his experience ranges over the whole period during 
which Parsee cricket emerged from obscurity until it 
proved itself to be of a sufficiently high order of merit 
as to be worthy of even-handed competition with really 
good amateur teams from England. Mr, Framji Patel 
has proved himself a Patron of Cricket in its best sense, 
for by his own example in the field he encouraged the 
younger generatidn to play the game earnestly as a 
great educational medium, yet enjoyably as a pastime, 
keenly for the single honour of success, and with good 
temper for the greater comfort of all concerned. I feel 
sure that the countenance and encouragement given to 
the game now-a-days by wealthy natives of Western 
indiais in noamall measure due to the sensible way in 
which he has advocated the advantage, to young men, of 
having the opportunity of taking part in a healthy, 
active, manly, honest pastime. He and I know that 
this advantage was by no means recognised by leaders 
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of thought in Western India at one time—that the Press 
was constantly and extensively used to ridicule and even 
to abuse those of whatever grade in society who did see 
the advantage. Happily, I think, that short-sighted 
view has been all ‘but extinguished, and that it has been 
isin a considerable measure due, I believe, to Mr. 
Framji Patel’s courageous support of the great game. 

It may interest some of the many who, I hope, will 
read his history if] addto this preface a few lines on 
native cricket in Western India ,as it canfe under my 
observation during five years, 

I should say that the department of the game in 
which the Parsees are most likely to distinguish them- 
selves is that of bowling. I saw three, certainly, who I 
expect were bordering on, if not quite, first-clags: 
Messrs. Pavri, Writer and Mistry. I would not take 
part, for reasons which I thought then and still think 
wise, in any of the representative matches, su I had no 
opportunity of playing their bowling, unl€ss it was 
Mistry’s once, but Isaw them play against sound and 
brilliant English batsmen, and believe my estimate was 
pretty true. There may have been others besides these 
three, but they stand out clearest in my recollection ; and 
ofthem I should pick out Writer as nearest to a first-class 
English professional bowler. “In” action he was 
curiously like the late George Woolton of Notts. He 
had not got Woolton’s accuracy, which was very note- 
worthy and indeed hecame mechanical. Once at the 
Canterbury Week, avith two batsmen playing steadily, 
and George bowling dead on the wicket every ball, Mr. 
Mitchell said “Try some loose ones, Geoege.” “ Pdeasé, 
Mr. Mitehell, I can’t, Sir, I can’t.’ But Writer when 
he first went on had all the devil of Woolton, Emmett, 
Morley, or any of the crack felt-handers I have known. 

I never was impressed with Parsee batting ; the best 
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of theta were liable to throw away their wickets by some 
rash stroke, due I expect to excitability. To wear down 
good bowling, and patiently wait for many omers for a 
run here and arun there, is easier for the phlegmatic 
Anglo-Saxon than for the excitable Asiatic, But of 
course I did see some good innings played, and it seems 
to me now at this distance of time that the soundest bat 
I saw from an English point of view was Gagrat, 

As regards fielding I was disappointed with the 
Parsees ; being very lightly built, with, as it appeared to 
me, long arms, I should have expected a high average of 
catching and ground fielding, but I did not find it; they 
are no better throwers than Englishmen, and not to be 
compared in that respect with Australians, 

When I first saw them in India, they estimated their 
own powers of endurance at a very low figure, water 
used to be brought out to the batsmen every ten or 
twenty runs, but a little mild chaff put an end to it 
I am sorry that it has been found so difficult to send home 
another team of native cricketers. Finance has of course 
been a serious obstacle, but another is the tendency 
amongst native cricketers to form a number of very small 
clitbs, in lieu of a few large ones, This is largely 
due to ‘* Caste.” I noticed one day a match going on 
in the park at GaneShkhind, between the Governor's 
Band and a club of Hindus, and stopping to have a 
tale with the latter [arnt that their club only numbered 
about fifteen members. I asked why they did not enlist 
more members, and was told that_their patron did not 
wish for any but of his own caste, 

° If has been, charged against British Administrators 
that their policy in India is Divide et impora; but 
there is no need for the British Raj to try to divide ; the 
natives of India do that most effectively of their own 
motion in matters of far more serious moment than 
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cricket. But however great the difficulties of finance, of 
caste, and of climate be, there is one dominating factor 
which must make cricket the most popular game in 
India, must keep it so, and must extend it throughout 
the land, and thrt is the vivid keenness of all races 
and castes for the game. In out-of-the-way villages 
of the Mofussil you will find the boys playing with 
the crudest implements; and to see a crowd on the 
maidan at Bombay watching an important match is 
a revelation. Thousands of, spectators sit and 
stand—unrestricted by policemen or ropes—absorbed 
by the game, and most intelligently approving the 
strokes that deserve applause, I am thankful to be 
able to feel sure that England has done much, 
very much, for India; and one of the many good 
things she has done has been to introduce a manly game 
which is open to poor as well as rich, which needs no 
prize beyond honour, and by its simple merits can 
enlist the support and countenance of the wisest men of 
each religion and each caste. 

But to secure that support, and to push the game 
further afield, needed the active example of men file 
Mr, Framji Patel; and it is well for the game in India 
that they have not been wanting, 

We English cricketers should honour them for what 
they have done to help on the game we Iqve so well; 
and I am glad of this opportunity of extending to them 
generally, and particularly to Mr. Framji Patel, my 
cordial congratulations on all they have achieved, 
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A Group of Leading Parsee Crinketers. 
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CHAPTER I. 





THE EARLY DAys OF PARSEE CRICKET. 


Parsee’ cricket is more thén half a century old. Itisa 
sapling of the sturdy British oak to some extent, but for 
ay,exotic it has done uncommonly well on a soil hardly 
favourable to its rapid growth. Just as ‘the history of 
the shirt is the history of civilization,” so the history of 
Parsee cricket is partly the history of the physical, social, 
and moral progress of the go-ahead and imitative Parsee 
youth dufing half a century. 

Cricket has proved a greatsocial reformer. The Indian 
has gradually changed his dress, manners, and much 
else besides, under its refining influence, and under 
thé still more clevating influence of English literature, 
which he fondly studies and loves. The discipline of the 
cricket field is gradually but steadily making itself felt in 
many nooks and corners, where it was formerly entirely 
absent, = ® a 

The educational value of the game has not been lost 
upon an impressionable and psogressive people, A 
Parsee is nothing if not progressive, and believes with 
Lord Rosebery ‘that a nation which is satisfied is lost,” 
He ifalways Srumbling about something, and healthy 
discontent is a very promising sign. ‘There ts no pro- 
gress without conflict,” Thata small community, living 
in an alien land of many races and tongues, should still 
preserve, after a naturalization of more than 1,200 years, 
some of its peculiar characteristics, as well as acquire 
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“what is good and attractive in others in spite of many 
difficulties, is a rare achievement in the history of any 
race. If tlie Japanese are the Englishmen of Asia, the 
Parsees are the Frenchmen of the East, 

Both are emotional and polite, and share in a large 
degree the capacity to work doggedly under difficulties ; 
but there is one important difference. Many French- 
men, like the late M. Taine, who was badly hit while 
witnessing the national game of Englishmen, hold the 
rude British sports in dread. The Parsee,-however, is 
thoroughly English in his love ®f sport. The rise of 
Parsee cricket ought to be full of interest to the student of 
history, inasmuch as it throw’ some light on the peculiar 
ingredients of his elastic and fascinating character, half 
oriental, half occidental. “0 

The Parsee owes his cricket prosperity as much to 
the civilizing and inspiring influence of British Rule as 
to his own innate vigour and adaptability. Heis a fine 
product of Persian pluck and English culture—a strong 
combination, indeed, which may account for his all- 
round and rapid progress, like the Japanese, in many 
fields of human activity, Itis a well-known fact that 
he has rearedin the country of his adoption many an 
enduring monument to his labour and wealth, whith 
bears ample testimony to his energy, public spirit, 
enterprise and philanthropy ; and among his many and 
varied achievements those on the cricket field are none 
the less brilliant and meritorious,because® of the in- 
numerable difficulties attending them. 

The ancient Persiags were noted for their sporting 
proclivities, and so are their modern representatives in 
India. The ancients had nota few games played with 
bat and ball, nearly allied to cricket, in those pre-historic 
days. Owe was “Chugan Gui” (bat and ball) and 
another was “ Gooye Bazi.’’ According to one ancient 
writer, Persian ladies played polo as far back as the 
tenth century. Therefore it is only a legitimate in- 
ference to draw that the descendants of Xerxes and 
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Darius have largely inherited the sporting traits of their 
martial forefathers. Inthe ‘Shah Namch’ of the great 
epic poet Firdosi, reference is made to some cfude games 
with bat and ball, This little story, referred to by Mr. 
M. K. Patel in his book, speaks fer itself:—‘ When 
Alexander the Great, in ascending the throne, dis. 
continued the payment of one thousand eggs, which his 
father Philip used to render as tribute to Darius Codo 
Manus, the latter was very wroth, and, regarding 
Alexander as a mere child, despatched the following 
message by one of hi chieftains, who carried in his 
hands a ball, a bat anda wgsael containing the seeds of 
the sesamum :—‘ Thou art “still a child to play with the 
bat and ball, and the Persian army, innumerable as the 
seeds of sesamum, will invade Macedonia.” 

Thus it becomes easy to account for the many and 
continued successes of Parsee sportsmen in different 
fields of manly, healthy games ; and to ascribe the grati- 
fying results to the two chief causes mentioned above— 
the inherifance of a sporting ancestral asset, and healthy 
and inspiriting contact with a still more sporting race 
of rulers, who taught their protégés the rudiments of 
out-door games and entered into friendly rivalry with 
them, 

The Parsees have not only shown most creditable 
results in cricket, but in other gamesas well, such as lawn 
tennis, racquets, billiarcts and rifle-shooting, They have 
produced fi’ lawn tennis players in Messrs, Dastoor, 
Kharas, H. D. Kanga, S. Sethna, Ruttan Tata, F. 
Battlewalla, the Commissariat bsothers, Neksat Khan 
and Engineer, who have held their own against 
soma of the best European players, and several of whom 
are al$o first-class cricketers, The Khamballa Tennis 
Club was started more than twenty years ago by a band 
of ardent spirits, known as the '‘ Original Proprietors,” 
It musters on its roll about twenty Parsee gentlemen 
of light and leading, presided over by that cultured 
Oxonian, Mr. C, M. Cursetji, The club plays a little 
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tennig and indulges in literary discussions at its regular 
Sunday meets, and it may be compared to the Kit- 
Cat Club*of Old England, if small things can be com~ 
pared with great ones. The Parsces can also claim 
the champion sacquet player of India, Jamsetji 
Merwanji, the Bombay Gymkhana marker, who, in the 
opinion of many, has no equal inthe country. Good 
judges of the game think that he would have made a 
close match with Peter Létham, if one could have been 
arranged. Jamsetji beat Browne by four torone, Thus, 
he won the Championship of the World. Two well-known 
Parsee gentlemen, Mr. Shé epoorji N. Barucha and Mr, 
Dadiba M, Dalal, sportinyly offered to stake £500 
on behalf of Jamsetji if Peter Latham could manage to 
play him forthe championship. The match did not cgme 
off, as Peter Latham had finally retired from racquets, 
Among billiard players Messrs. Powvalla, Vakharia, 
Morinas, Puddumjee, Saklatwalla, Dastoor, Spencer, 
D. Petit, Dr. Pavri, Surgeon Cama and a few others 
are quite in the front rank, Any one of then is capable 
of an occasional break of 50, and Lt.Colonel R. H, 
Cama was the only cueist who cut a very good figure in 
amatch with John Roberts, the Billiard Champion, 
during his tours in India, The Champion Rifle-shot 
in India was also a Parsee, The late Sirdar Khan Baha- 
door Dorabji Padumji Pestonji, acnotable -leader of 
Indian Society in Poona, wort his spurs in 1877 by 
securing the Championship Gold Medal of fhe Western 
India Rifle Association. He was also the winner of the 
Governor's and Viceroy’s Cups, respectively, in the 
years 1879 and 1882. He had the rare distinction of 
making the hitherto unequalled score of 147 out.of a 
possible 150 at 800, goo and 1,000 yards, °In Poofia he 
also won many cups and medals, including one from the 
National Rifle Association of the United Kingdom. He 
invented an anemometer to judge the direction of the 
wind, and used it while shooting with great success. 
He was of a scientific turn of mind and always took a 
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lively interest in sports, Besides him there were other 
good shots, and particularly the Parsee tiger slayer Mr. 
Kotwal, who shot over a hundred tigers, ‘not from 
machans but on foot, and died from the injuries received 
when mauled. There are also some,<apital swimmers 
among the Parsees, The best I, have seen are the 
Golwalla brothers, Dady and Framroz, who own the 
Victoria Swimming Bath, which is the largest in India. 
Some of the Parsee swimmer are experts at Water Polo 
and easily beat the European teams playing against them, 

T for one believe that the onigin of cricket is Persian and 
not Greek, as recently asser by some writers while 
discussing the subject. However, it is dogmatically 
asserted by knowing ones “that everything that moves 
in this world is Greek in its origin, except the blind 
forces of nature.” A Persian can scarcely forgive a 
Greek for the battles of Marathon and Thermopyla; 
but in recent years the Greek merchants of Bombay, 
members of the well-known firm of Ralli Brothers, have 
proved good friends to Parsee cricketers, who feel not 
a little grateful to them. 

Passing notice is all that can be taken here of the 
rude beginnings of Parsee cricket and of its different 
epochs, In those primitive days the implements of the 
warriors were very crude, just as those of English 
cricketers-n the early history ofthe game. A leathern 
sphere of ‘ doubtful rotuhdity’ did duty fora Duke’s ball, 
too costly & commotlity for the Asiatic cricketers to 
indulge in, and a rough piece of flat wood, badly hewn 
by a native carpenter, served as*an apology for the 
willow. The early struggles of the pioneers of Parsee 
cricket unmistakably indicate that the race is full of 
pluck 4nd grit, “and in spite of weather, wind and wife 
they went on improving all along the tine, ‘ 

lam told that one Mr, Boswell, a schoolmaster, was 
the first to initiate the Parsee lads into the mysteries of the 
game, at a school kept by him in the Fort, and that 
probably faid the foundation among the Zoroastrians of 
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the great pastime as we know it to-day. About the year 
1848, the Oriental Club came into existence. Later on 
regular m&tches were played by Parsee clubs like ‘‘ The 
Zoroastrian” and ‘ The Mars,” the two principal cricket 
bodies in those days, with regimental teams drawn from 
the Bombay Garrison, and they often did fairly well. Itis 
probable that the cricket clubs sprang from the ashes of 
the old Sadri Fanas (ma, and lantern) institutions of a 
previous generation, wher@chopat (a native game played 
with dice) was chiefly favoured, Other clytbs, like the 
“ Rising Star” and the “ Early Rising Star” had only 
meteoric careers, so their doings need not be chronicled 
here. A funny story is told'of a cricketer of this period, 
who, fearing the collapse of his team, tried to dupe the 
other side by going to bat for the second time, changing 
his dress and disguising himself to avoid detection. 
But shrewd ‘¢Tommy Atkins” soon saw through the 
trick, took hold of the man bodily and forcibly removed 
him from the pitch, amid the jeering and cheering of a 
motley throng. Such antics were only possible in the 
iron age of Parsee cricket. A deception of the same 
nature was practised latter on at Deolali bya ‘Tommy 
Atkins.” 

The Bombay Esplanade is the cradle of Indian critket 
and especially of Parsee cricket, There the picturesque 
maidans, open to the sea breezes, are surrounded 
by fine shady trees and broaé-roads on the” west, by 
stately and architectural buildings on the north and 
east, and by the well-laid grounds of the Bombay 
Gymkhana (the stronghold of English sportin Western 
India) on the south. It is the nursery of cricket, and 
it breeds cricketers even now. The chief charm of the 
maiden is its accessibility. It was but natura that, 
amid such bright and healthy surroundings, the play- 
ground being situated near the heart of the busy city, 
both Indian and English cricket should flourish side by 
side in healthy and honourable rivalry, May they 
continue to flourish long I 
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My early recollections of Parsee cricketers are hazy, 
but one thing I am sure of is that in those days they 
played cricket for its own sake, in season and out of 
season, and showed a natural aptitude for the game; 
although, unfortunately, cabals were always present. 
Messrs. Merwanji and Byramji, ongé the leading brokers 
of this city, were regarded as edn cricketers, and kept 
up their interest in the game. af their lives. I was much 
charmed with the wicket-kefping of Mr. Heeraji Costa, a 
strong and burly gentlemaj, who had a great reputation 
asa cricketer. ‘‘ He was built on the lines of W.G.” 
Mr. Edalji’s style (known\as Johnson) was graceful and 
attractive, A tall, strong/geft-handed batsman, he used 
to time the ball beautifully, and was a refreshing slogger. 
He was an adept at pulling. Captain Cotton of the 
g3th Regiment was another cricketer who attracted 
everybody’s notice. He was an excellent all-round 
player and a grand field in the country. He, with his 
team, inflicted many defeats upon Parsee elevens in loca! 
matches which created not a little interest in sporting 
circles. 

In those good old days, as now, the canvas tents, 
pitched on the easterly side of the almost triangular plot 
of land called the Esplanade mazdan, served as fragile 
shelters for the dusky sportsmen, who often came to 

~.seek an asylum there from the tropical sun, and partly 
to to sper thels evenings in playing chopat, the national 
game of their forefathers; even to-day this game is 
played with great fervour by the members of the Elphin- 
stone and other clubs. In chopat the element of 
chance predominates over that of skill, 

But to return to the performance of our Parsee friends 
at fhe wicket, while the game was in progress the thirsty 
player would sit down and swallow goblets of water, 
and gothrough the same tiring performance at the wicket, 
to the annoyance of the other side, Todo him justice, 
he did this more to quench his thirst than for anything 
else, a habit which stuck to him long. It must be borne 
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in mind “that cricket in the Tropics is thirsty 
work.” 

Iwish I gould give a faithful picture of the then 
padless cricketer in his strange and picturesque oriental 
costume. He went to the wicket with a white band 
around his forehead,\ giving him quite the air of the 
inmate of some hospita, and a still whiter apron dang- 
ling from his waist, whict\was encircled by the sacred 
thread of his faith. Thus equipped, with patent-leather 
boots and silken trousers, he vas a fit study fgr an artist. 
The dazzling and deceptive siin he did not mind a bit. 
No sola topee protected hing while at the wicket, He 
rather liked basking in the no€a-day heat. Sun-worship- 
per the Parsee is not, as most people take him to be, 
but I readily grant that he is a worshipper of ‘‘ King 
Willow.” By the bye, even if he be taken as a firé 
worshipper, he has luckily found a defender in that 
famous naturalist, Dr. Ernest Haeckel, M.D,, who says 
that ‘‘Indeed the whole of our bodily and mental life 
depends, in the last resort, like all other organie life, on 
the light and heat rays of the sun, hence, in the light of 
pure reason, sun worship, as a form of naturalistic 
monotheism, seems to have a much better foundation 
than the anthropistic worship. Asa matter of fact the sum-~ 
worshippers attained, thousands of years ago, a higher 
intellectual and moral standard than mest of the theists.2’»-~ 

The sun has much to do withephysical Vigour, and 
probably that accounts for the liking of the Zeroastrians 
for the life-giving orb, One well-known cricketer even 
to-day makes a point of, staring at ‘Old Sol’s factory ” 
for more than a minute before going in. “Light was 
the secret and universal medicine of the ancients,” F 

Parsee cricket in its infancy was su? generis---the 
players had their peculiar phraseology, strokes, dress 
and nick-names. Fast underhand bowling was in vogue ; 
it was their forte. A good length ball was litile under. 
stood and was named a three-quarter ball. I cannot even 
guess at what was meant by the expression, “ Daisy 
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cutters,” which never rose an inch above the ground, 
were extremely popular. Forward play was unknown, 
as there was no Fennex to introduce it. A¥élly hit to 
leg was the batsman’s greatest delight, andf is a pity that 
it has been superseded by the glide. Another favourite 
stroke was a blind swipe to the ‘‘on,/“and this was the 
chief means of scoring. The slogfer was pre-eminent. 
Astronomical hits were the ordegzf the day, admired alike 
by the players and spectator¢, But the fielding was of 
no mean order, owing to the hood eyes and wiry limbs of 
the fieldsmen who brought afpout difficult and sensational 
catches, and generally returrjed the ball quickly in one 
action. This agility in fi@ding may be attributed to 
constant practice at the native game of Gul Danda, 
in which a piece of wood smaller than a ball is used, and 
thi?*has to be caught adroitly to get the player out. A/a 
Pata was another game conducive to smart fielding. 
The running between the wickets was spasmodic. 

Mr. Sorabji Shapurji writes in his book: “During the 
matches with the native soldiers thete fell many occasions 
when the robust stalwart sepoys delighted and took 
pride in putting the ball as high as they could and then, 
instead of completing the runs, they would stop short half 
way-down the pitch, admiring their lofty hits |’ And thus 
many were run out when they were lost in admiration of 
Thelcbaloone ie In fine, Ze Parsee cricket of that 
period was awck=and unscientific. Method and 
discipline were at a djscount. The cricketers played on 
rough and bumping pitches, hence tall scores were rare 
and centuries rarer still. One of the first centuries I saw 
made was at Poona in 1875, when Mr. Spens, in a match 
between Bombay and Poona, scored 105. Boundaries 
were aot marked out as now, and hits over four were 
the rule and not the exception. Batsmen were often 
“umpired out” for want of a proper knowledge of the 
rules of the game, But now everything is changed. 
There are capable umpires like Messrs. K. Lalkaka, 
S. B. Spencer, D, B. Tapia, K. Kharas, R. E, Mody 
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and many others, There is one cricketer-ctitic who’ 
knows by heart all the rules of the game, and can pro- 
pound, er of the moment, cricket conundrums 
difficult to sOtse, 

The early Parsee cricketers had a good friend in Sir 
Joseph Arnold, jbgt as the present generation had in 
Lord Harris—the apygtle of physical culture in India, 
The amiable and learneX Judge once tried to secure them 
their old ground by venti\ating their grievances in the 
Press, but without success. \\ Owing toa stray ball hitting 
a European lady during ss a ache he cricketers 
were deprived of their usual pitch. To prevent such 
occurrences the authorities#ere induced to stop play on 
the Oval, and in spite of the influence and kind offices of - 
the judge, cricketers were not allowed to play there in 
peace, Every year it is becoming more difficult to tnd 
space for cricket and other out-door games in Bombay, and 
this difficulty is likely to increase, as the number of players 
is fast swelling, while the few open spaces are being 
built upon and the healthy lungs of the city are getting 
congested. So far back as the year 1860 the Kusrat Sala 
Sthapak Mandli started a cricket club which did not 
livelong, To-day the same institution is styled the Sir 
Dinshaw Petit Gymnasium which to some extent seeves 
asa training ground for Parsee youths and cricketers, 
One of the chief supporters of this useful institution is t 
distinguished Member of Parliament fer-Betinar Green, 
Sir M. M. Bhownaggri, K.C.S,1., and a friend of Parsee,” 
cricket, Sir D, M, Petit, Bart., is its patron and takes a , 
keen interest in its management. y 

Even in those baclfward days thete were good and 
true men like Mr, Sorabji Shapoorji Bengalee, C.1.E., 
who was not slow to encourage the love of,healthy games 
among his countrymen, and instituted prize matches in 
the year’ 1868. Long before that the late Sir Cawasji 
Jehangir supplied cricketers with kit by the cartload and 
offered to distribute it through the Rast Goftar, which 
from the first advocated the claims ofthegame. He also 
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from the ‘ Varsity” men, the Elpiffistonians, the 
busy bees of Bombay, headed byMir. Dadabhoy Sorabji 
Framji Patel, M.A., an ardent lovey of the game, who 
with his comrades exercised a vg chastening influence 
on the matdan clubs of that da, His zeal for the game 
was so genuine that almost fvery evening he brought the 
students frogn the College dfwn to the playground, nolens 
volens, packed like sardinef in his carriage, and steadily 
created in them a love for the game. On one occasion 
the collegians were taken WW an outing to Purandhar, a 
fine hill station and a Military Sanatarium near Poona, 
by their revered Principal, Sir Alexander Grant, who 
afways took a personal interest in his pupils. Unfortun- 
ately a fray broke out between the ‘Academicians” and 
the soldiers stationed on the hill; however, history does 
not record the cause of the quarrel, and it is said that 
Sir Alex#nder Grant, by a very simple device, patched up 
the quarrel between the two contending sides, by getting 
up acricket match, which in later years has often been 
the happy means ofcreating concord and fellow feeling. 
Thus it was that through the medium of a cricket match 
peace was soon restored, and the Parsee cricketers, or- 

ed by the authorities to clear out bag and baggage 
from fhe Setteft wid twenty-four hours, came to stay. 
Indeed instances of the conciliatory influence of cricket are 
common everywhere. Another form of sport, v¢z,, motor- 
car racing, has done more to restore friendly relations, 
since the Franco-German war, between the French and 
the Germans, than anything else. The first sign of recon- 
ciliation, after the Hindu and Mahomedan riots, wasa 
cricket match between the two communities, watched by a 
mixed crowd. 

Sports, to my mind, are destined very appreciably ton 

solve that really intricate problem—the social relatios~ 
existing all over the world between the white and the 
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blaet man, This is the great question of the future. To 
put it Slosophically, the dislike of the one for the other 
is natural certain point, because of the differences in 
national habits at eqlour. How ardently I wish that 
in this age of new inventions some one would inventa 
chemical preparation\or some such thing, which would 
convert a black face inttka fair one, and cut the Gordian 
knot for alltime! Itis no&gasy to fuse the East and the 
West—“ East is East and Wiest is West, and ne’er the 
twain shall meet”? But there§s something magical about 
sport, which makes the Engliffhman forget his racial and 
habitual reserve. What is fhore is that on the cricket 
field he drops all social dis vhetions for the time, and 
begins to like any man—be he an African or an Indian— 
who plays pluckily and well the national game he lovas 
so dearly and devotedly ; and thus, slowly, that sporting 
friendship grows up between them which lasts long, as 
one knows well enough from personal experience. 

I cannot do better than give the typical instance of 
K. S, Ranjitsinhji who has made many friend§ in Eng- 
land and brought Britons to think better of their Indian 
fellow subjects by his splendid prowess, Surely he often 
makes us feel our common kinship! Men like he are 
likely to fertilize the Imperialistic idea—dear to most 
British subjects, who long to share in the glories, 
privileges and the burdens of a world-wide Empjree Pre” 
following lines indicate beautifemprwfarT have only 
inadequately tried to describe:— + . 


“There’s not a deed of crafimenship, 
There is not a thing red-tape can do, 
Shall knit the Hindu with the Celt, 
As much as the Cambridge Blue”, 


When Ranji got his Cambridge Blue, young Indians 
rightly felt that the day will come when their just asBira- 
tions are bound to be realised in the land of liberty and 
justice, in the land of the countrymen of Bright, Gladstone 

“and Rosebery. Indians having been given a fair field and 
“equal opportunities, have produced a Paranjpe, a Bose, 
a Mehta and a Ranji. The success of a native of India 
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in securing the “ blue ribbon of English scholarship” isa 
unique event, and speaks volumes for the subV¢ Asiatic 
intellect, Mr, Bose’s discoverics in sciense“are another 
instance of the originality and dep4rvf the Indian mind, 

If ever an epic on English cricket is written, Indian 
cricket will be its fitting cpisode, Ranji its hero, and 
Mr. C. B, Fry its poet, if we cannot induce the great 
bard Mr. Rudyard Kiplin, to recant his opinion of 
‘Flannelled Fools.” 

Strange indeed that a nelonal bard should run down 
national sports and the ‘Litrdliest game on eaith’; but 
it was reserved for anothe/ Lman of indomitable contage 
and boundless hope, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, the grandeur of 
whose nature resembled the grandeur of the Matoppos, 
where he sleeps, and who has for ever departed from this 
frail world amidst the universal sorrow of a grateful and 
appreciative people, to vindicate sports by leaving instruc- 
tions in his unique testamentary document to assign a 
certain percentage of marks in his scholarships for general 
excellence of character, as well as efficiency in manly 
sports; thus creating ;— The charter scholar of sports,” 
The bronze statue of ‘ Physical. Energy’ by Mr. G, F, 
Watts, RA,, O.\., is a fitting memorial to Mr, Cecil 
Rhodes. M. Pierre De Combertin well answers Mr, 
Kipling in one of his articles in the Revue Des Revues, 
Heerys that.to understand the influence of sports on a 
nation, one must wéigh the physical, mental and soctal 
gains to theindividual, and he comes to the right conclu. 
sion that sport isan excellent physical preparation for 
anilitary service—it engenders and strengthens moral 
qualitics which the soldier partially lacks, The Oppo- 
nents of the present athIctic system prevailing in England 
hardl¥ realize the immense good it has done and is doing 
to the rising generation, and the share it hs had in 
moulding its character, After all, ‘ character is destiny,” | 
Games are means to an end, as is indicated in the 
following quotation from Mr. Eustace Miles and Dr, 
Schmidt in that valuable book “The Training of the 
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Body’... . “It is shown that games and athletics are 
a single side of educations, v/z., the education of 





Mais revenons & nos moutons. An educated Indian 
feels keenly hissocial ostracism. THe is educated liberal- 
ly, but is treated in quite another fashion, Yet injustice 
to the sporting Anglo-Indians, and especially to the 
members of the Bombay and Poona Gymkhanas, it 
must be said that in cricke§ they have given generous 
encouragement for a numbfr of’ years to Parsee crick- 
eters. Outside Bombay Egblish sportsmen have also 
extended to them the right hand of friendship, and very 
hospitably treated the teams visiting Northern India, 
Who does not remember with pleasure the princgly 
hospitality of the Allahabad, Muzaffarpore and Calcutta 
Clubs to Parsee cricketers, as well as of the Maharajas of 
Jaipur and Patiala? In the latter, India has lost a most 
sporting Prince, and the Parsee cricketers their best 
friend. Anything that promotes social intefcourse in 
this land of multifarious castes and creeds must be wel- 
comed and encouraged by men of light and leading in 
the Government. Therefore a good deal of praise is 
due to those gentlemen who worked hard to set going 
the Orient club (a cosmopolitan institution) in 
Bombay with a view to promote s6cial intercourse in 
the Land of Regrets,” In thi¥WOifhection too much 
credit cannot be given to far-sighted and‘sympathetic 
men like Sir Lawrence Jenkins, Sir Charles Ollivant and 
Dr. Pollen, who were the life and soul of the Club~» 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins, in a speech at the Club which” 
I had the good fortune to hear, said that ‘‘It is the 
sacred duty of every Englishman who'comes té this 
country 70 promote social intercourse between the 
different nationalities of this great Empire,” Whether 
&nglo-Indian Clubdom will come to their help is a moot 
quigstion, But one thing is certain, social reform is best 
advayiced by the daughters of Britain and India who 
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can do wondeis in helping a cause so fruitful of results 
as that of social intercourse, dear to all well-wishers of 
Greater Britain. 

It is in such sporting and friend] gatherings that the 
rulers come in close touch, not only witli ‘the leadeis of 
the people but with all manner of men, and get an 
opportunity of knowing something about the under. 
currents of feeling that run through the inner and 
secluded life of a people whose past is a network of 
customs and sites which they can never shake off and 
which to them is sacred. Why, the task of governing 
an alien people becomes easy +ind profitable to all patties 
concerned by such close contact! Each should try to 
understand the other better, and then many misunder- 
standings will disappear as the mist before the sun. The 
perspective needs to be changed, and one ought to make 
an attempt to discriminate, 

Lam afraid I have strayed too long and too far. To 
return to the subject proper, I will now desciibe shortly 
a very important period in Parsee cricket, when inter. 
national fixtures were first made between the English 
Gymkhana and the Parsees. Atone time it was diffi. 
cult indeed to arrange a match of such a nature for 
several reasons. Probably one reason was pride of race, 
The credit of the innovation must be given to the 
late Mr. Ardeshir B»Patcl. I, who was associated with 
him in his pioneer: work, know how he put his heart and 
soul into it, although he never handled a bat. We had 
many difficulties at the start. Pioneer work is ever slow 

_and laborious. His great services to Parsee cricketers will 
always be remembered with gratitude, and he was always 
held in respect by the English Gymkhana, In the year 
1877, thanks to the good sportsmen on both sides, and 
chiefly owing to Mr. A, B, Patel, a match was arranged 
between the Parsee Cricket Club (the premier club of the 
time) and the Bombay Gymkhana, The Parsees were 
badly beaten by 63 runs in that classical contest. 
Messrs. Wyer and Tennant between them put together 
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neatly 80 runs,—Mr, W. M. Tennant 51, and Mr. M. R. 
Wyer 29; totals Bombay Gymkhana 168, Parsee Cricket 
Club 105. There were only two double figures on the 
Parsee side, DP8Xgpadia 28, S. Bejanji 19, Mr. M. 
R, Wyer, of Messrs. Wallace and Company—an old 
mercantile firm which has not only produced able busi- 
ness men, but an array of brilliant sportsmen who would 
do credit to any ‘‘ Varsity,” such names as those of 
Messrs. Richardson, A. E, Steel, E, E, Steel, E, Wal- 
lace, Macaulay and last but not least Marshal Reid, 
C.LE., are too well known in Bombay—largely helped in 
bringing about this interngtional fixture, He was a very 
stylish, enthusiastic, all-round cricketer, and always 
looked down upon [awn tennis, firmly believing that the 
blandishments of the game in course of time would win 
over the votaries of the king of games. Mr. Wyer and 
Mr, Tennant made a great stand in the above match, 
and lashed the Parsee bowling. Mr. Tennant, a fine 
athlete, taught the Parsees beer drinking and foot racing, 
The match was chiefly remarkable for the fact that 
under-hand bowling, good as it was, could do little 
against the Englishmen who met everything with a 
straight bat. 

In the same year, 1877, Sir Philip Woodhouse, 
Governor of Bombay, ata farewell dinner given to him by 
the Byculla Club, sarcastically alluded to Parsee cricket- 
ers who were just then attracting some attention. He 
said—‘ While as for cricket, I have no dotfbt the Parsees 
expect to be able in a year or two to encounter an All 
England Eleven (laughter and applause.) ” we 

The initial defeat did good to the Parsees, as it made 
them persevere in their efforts in the field, and with con, 
stant practise their subsequent altempts were crowned 
with sudcess, as they vanquished two good Elevens, one 
under Colonel Hogg, 66th Regiment, who had a week 
previous given a beating to the Bombay Gymkhana, 
and one under Colonel Fellows, the ‘ Mofussil Eleven, 
In these two representative fixtures Dr. Kapadia and the 
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two Patels did well for their side. When Mr. Wyet’saw 
Sergeant Macdermot of the 66th put on to bowl under- 
hand, he actually got ina rage and told Colonel Hogg 
that “the Parsees are worms al undgr Land bowling;” and 
that it was no use carrying coals to Newcastle, One 
unpleasant incident marred the match, The sepoys were 
put out by the crowd of little boys and foolish men and 
lost their temper, inflicting heavy punishment on some 
of the spectators in the shape of black eyes by wielding 
their belts freely. Fortunately no bayoncts were used. 
The genial Colonel soon pacified his men and the crowd 
learned a lesson, and henceferth respected the sepoys. 

These successes elicited trom Sir Richard Temple, 
Governor of Bombay, very complimentary remarks about 
the, Parsees. IIo said at a Town Hall meeting that 
“blue blood still runs in the veins of the descendants of 
Sorab and Rustom,” He entertained the cricketers at 
Poona right royally, and was always a good Iriend of the 
community, who in turn voted hima statue. I may here 
reproduce 4 letter kindly sent to me by an old friend of 
the Parsee cricketers of that period, Mr. Michacl Russell 
Wyer i— 

“Tt is not so easy to jot down my recollections of 
Parsee cricket, Anyhow, I can say they are altogether 
pleasurable, and it has always been a source of satis. 
faction to me thatel had a hand in bringing about 
what ultimately became, and what I suppose still con. 
tinues to be, the most atlraclive match of the Bombay 
Cricket Season, 

‘You may have more finished cricketers now among 
the Parsees—better bats and better bowlers than there 
were in my day, but if you have many as good as 
‘Doctor’ Kapadia, you must now be strong indeed. 

“Then there were Bhikhaji, Katruck, Master, your. 
self, Dhunjisha Patel, Pestonji, Cooper (?)—a really 
fine bat—and perhaps the best bat of all, A.C. Major, 
as fortunately for us was ‘a man who never came 
off, 
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‘As to your fielding, that was superb, and I do not 
believe that you can have improved in that respect, 
except perhaps in the wicket-keeping department, in 
which, ifI recollecTanight, there was room for some little 
improvement.” 

“ P.S.—I hope you will soon pay this country another 
visit, but when you come, be sure to bring ‘fine weather’ 
with you.” 

I had an opportunity of seeing about this time Mr. 
1, D, Walker and four English cricketers in Bombay, who 
delighted the Indian sporting public by their stylish play 
and beat the local Gymkhana by 21 runs. Indian 
cricket looked quite insipid by the side of that of the 
polished English visitors. 

Some of the well known exponents of the game at that 
important period in the history of Parsee Cricket were 
Mr. Sorabjee Bejonji (left-hand), a fine all-round player, 
His hitting all over the field and good bowling were the 
best features of Indian cricket. A man of real grit, 
he was justly styled the Parsee Champion. ‘* We ne’er 
shall look upon his like again.” Mr. Baria (the Parsee 
Absalom) was another good steady player and a prop 
of the Zoroastrian Club. It is a pleasure to see him 
playing even now. He was fond of the Cambridge- 
poke and pulled many a match out ofthe fire for his 
side, ‘(Old Takaji,” of the Bombay Gymkhana, used to 
make money out of his bowling. He got a shilling from 
his sporting masters for each wicket Bafia took at the 
practice nets. In those days his under-hand grubs 
proved too deadly for a Campbell or Chalmers of the old 
Bombay Club, Khan Saheb B. Bhilkhaji, a born cricket- 
er, hada very dashing style, playing the ball on the 
pitch backwards and forwards with equal ease and manag- 
ing to hit good length balls. 

Dr. Kapadia and Dr. Dhunjishaw were the pick of the 
bunch, and had few equals in batting and bowling, The 
former was a grand field, and it was a treat to see hiin in 
the country bringing off difficult catches. He was 
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ambidexterous like ‘‘ Bull Pickery,” and he returnéd the 
ball with either hand with ease, His powers of offence 
and defence were of high order, and he always made runs 
when most wanted. ‘he latter was a fast under-hand 
bowler of much skill, He was the first Parsee to make a 
century(rro)in a prize match, andis still one of the Inading 
members of the Elphinstone Cricket Club, but unfortun- 
ately gave up cricket early for the practice of medicine, 
which was a great loss to cricket, 

Mr. Rustomjee (Athal) was an old-fashioned player of 
fine physical proportions. He sent down grubs at rail- 
way speed and his ‘‘ rib roasters ” were quite disconcert. 
ing and unpleasant to meet while batling on a bumping 
Indian pitch, He had a peculiar action while bowling 
fast under-hand. He used to raisehis right hand ina 
perpendicular line above his head, and then deliver a 
fast ball as from a sling, In one match his action was 
questioned, but expert opinion decided that he was bowl- 
ing fairly and he was allowed to work havoc in the ranks 
ofthe enemy, Acheery fellow, he died in the service of 
his Queen in Burma, 

Mr. Dharwar, who has now settled down in England 
for good, was a hitter with many forcing and graceful 
strokes and played some good innings in those days, 
Mr, Major was a pure stylist and seldom came off in 
abig match, He sacrificed force to style and got most 
praise from Pressmen, except when he made 97 in Eng. 
land in the match against a United Service Team. 
Messrs, Pestonjiand Byramji(Bhali) were cricketers quite 
in the first rank, The former, though he was a brilliant 
field, had more humour than cricket; the latter was a 
stylish bat but an indifferent field. Mr. Limbuwalla 
was the Parsee Lilley, and Mr, Jaboli their Lillywhite, 
as he was the first to take to round-arm bowling with 
success, 

There were many others whose names or feats ] have 
little space to chronicle in this imperfect sketch, I leave 
that task to the future historian of Parsee Cricket, 


CHAPTER II. 


GYMKHANAS AND THEIR USES: HINDU 
CRICKET. 

Cricket has both a spectacular and asocialside, Each 
has its value in a country which is fond of tamashas. The 
watching of a PresidencyeParsee match at Bombay 
causes no little pleasure and excitement to busy people, 
and affords wholesome amusement to thousands. 

It is the spectacular side of the game that appeals 
most to Indians, who have had to pay nothing for their 
amusement up till now ; but the time is fast approaching 
when gate-money may have to be introduced, with certain 
safeguards, for the general improvement of the great 
game, The better the ground the better the cricket, 
What gate-money has done for English and Australian 
cricket is patent to all lovers of sport, and Indian cricket 
needs some such encouragement; but at the same time 
great care will have to be taken lest “the trail of finance is 
over it all,” 

The ‘ Brotherhood of the Bat ” is extending all over 
the world, as it has not a little in common with Free. 
masonry—a fashionable and allegorical religion, plus 
the menu—of course no irreverence is meant by the 
definition. 

Both are more or less old and conservative institu- 
tions. The spirit of brotherhood is just as strong in the 
one as in the other. I know of not a few instances in 
which a cricketer in poor circumstanceshas been helped by 
his prosperous brethren just as true Masons help one ano- 
ther. Many Indiang have got lucrative berths because of 
their cricketing abilities, Both also afford many opportun- 
ities for cultivating life-long friendships. However, there 
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is one main difference: the meetings of the one are ald 
in secrecy, those of the other in the open. These tray 
thoughts, with a vengeance, had their origin in a cricket 
lunch given by the Parsees to the Oxford Authentics 
in the Masonic Hall, 

In India ‘the Upper Ten” were slow in participating 
in the game in its earlier stages, Their aloofness 
arose from mistaken ideas of their own social position. 
Cricket was in especially bad odour with the rich, just 
as the game of quoits was with King Henry. Atone time 
a youth was looked down upon by his own people for 
playing in public. Why, even in England it was con- 
sidered penal to play cricket in public in the time of one 
of the Charlesses. All that is changed now. Men of light 
and leading have since given that much-needed support 
whjch was conspicuous by its absence when it was most 
wanted, 

Of course, it took a long time for minds fong prone to 
believe that no good can ever come out of games, to 
shake off the fetters of inherited prejudice and awaken to 
the fact that games have also an educational and ethical 
value peculiarly their own, Is not the proof of the pud- 
ding in the eating ? 

The Parsees were the first to feel the want of a 
gymkhana, and, thanks to the Government of Lord Reay, 
a valuable site at Marine Lines was given to them about 
the year 1885-86, The founders of the Gymkhana, which 
in time will be the M,C. C,of Parsee cricket, includad 
Messrs, J. N. Tata, Sorabjee F, Patel, N. N. Wadia, 
C.LE, K.N, Seervai, D, R. Chichgar, L.N. Banaji, 
D, J. Tata and myself, Sir Jamsetjec Jejeebhoy, Bart, 
is now the President. Thetwo Tatas—father and son— 
have done a great deal for the institution since its very 
inception, In recognition of the liberal assistance rendered 
by Mr. J. N. Tata, whose name will always be identified 
in this country with all thatis great in enterprise and 
noble in philanthropy, the members of the Gymkhana 
subscribed for a fine portrait in oif by Mr. Pithawala, 
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the Nonbey attist, which adorns the Gymkhana walls to- 
gethe? with the picturesof three Governors of Bombay :—~ 
Lord Harris, Lord Sandhurst, and Lord Northcote, Mr, 
Hormusji Mancherji Cama, an ardent lover of the game, 
is working zealously as Honorary Treasurer, Messrs, 
D.J. Tata and J, M. Divecha were the energetic Secre- 
taries, until recently, on the resignation of Mr. D. J. 
Tata, the Hon’ble Mr. D. R. Chichgar worthily filled 
his post. Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Bomanjee, himself a captain 
of industry in the city, is a great favourite with the cap. 
tains of the willow for his liberality. He has presented 
two billiard tables to the Parsee Gymkhana and the 
Elphinstone Cricket Club, and his purse-strings are 
always opened liberally for all sporting meets, 

The beautiful pavilion at Marine Lines is from an artis. 
tic design by Mr. Adams~—a blending of utility and 
elegance—standing as a monument of self-help, almost 
every member contributing his quota to the erection of 
the structure, which cost Rs, 25,000, The exertions of 
men like Mr, Garda and Mr, Lam in getting together a 
handsome sum will never be forgotten. 


It was with nolittle delight thatParsee sportsmen hailed 
their migration from the old macdan to their newly. 
acquired sporting elysium, with its healthy and beautiful 
surroundings, where they get every comfort the wit of 
man can devise, while on the old ground cricket is 
played under many difficulties by those who preferred to 
stay in their former haunts, 

The head-quatters of Parsec athleticism have already 
been described, Next to thom comes the Gymkhana of 
the followers of Islam, and almost at the other end 
the spotting stronghold of Hinduism, where young 
Telang wields the willow with the same dexterity with 
which his cultured and esteemed father wielded the pen, 
The P, J’ Hindu Gymkhana was started in the year 1894, 

Gratifying indeed is the sight of these threc sporting 
tabernacles, representing three ancient races, standing at 
Back Bay, where once the waves lapped the beach, 
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The proselytising tendency of the game has nwt yet 
done much in bringing votaries to iis shrine from the 
Mahomedan ranks, though leading men like the Hon'ble 
Mr. Justice Badrudin Tyabji and the Hon'ble Mr. 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola are doing their best to makephysical 
culture popular among their people. The best represen- 
tatives of Islam cricket at the present day are: the 
Hon'ble Mr. Ibrahim Rahimtoolla (who takes a great 
interest in Islam cricket, and used to batand field well) ; 
Cumrudin M, Ali (an all-round cricketer); Tyebjee 
Mullajee (a first-class bowler); Kaderbhai Tumboowalla, 
Dawood Nensi, Shuffi C. Tyebjee, K, M. Somjee (the 
only Mahomedan who has scored a century in Bombay), 
Barodawalla, &c., &c. 

@he following played as professionals for the Islam 
Gymkhana: Shere Vihan, Shaikh Abba, and Sheikh 
Husain. 

In the death of Mr. Ali N. Tyebjee, the Islam Gym- 
khana lost one of its best supporters, 

The Hindu Gymkhana owes not a little of its present 
prosperity to the exertions of men like the late Mr. Gors 
dhandas Parmanandas Jevandas, whose name the institu- 
tion bears, and who gave Rs, 10,000 towards the found 
ing of the Club, Mr, Gordhandas Khatau (President) 
and Messrs, Velinkar and D, Dharamsi (Secretaries) 
are the chief props of the Gymkhana to-day, whilst 
Mr, Tribhovandas Munguldas also interests himself in 
promoting the physical culture of his race, 

To the Government of Lord Harris these two Gym~ 
khanas are indebted for the grant of valuable sites. 

These three Indian Gymkhanas, flourishing side by 
side in laudable emulation, furnish another proof of the 
healthy and beneficent influence of Pax Britannica. 
The sons of India are sure to profit by the sea breezes, 
like the Athenians of old, and it is good to sce the classic 
type of man being reared there, The only matter for dis. 
appointment is the absence of ladies from these healthy 
resorts, Why not havea Ladies’ Gymkhana? It is high 
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time Shat the social isolation of women ended. The pur- 
dah system must go. The seclusion of women retards 
much of India’s social progress, The “athletic woman” 
in India is still an unknown quantity. The old dread of 
being hurled down from the Tarpeian Rock probably 
accounts for this aloofness, because in ancient times a 
woman was thrown down from the rocks if she pried into 
the secrets of thearena. Now no sports are worth enjoy- 
ing without her active participation, 

It was Mr. John Morley who once said, in speaking 
of the good influence of sports, ‘‘that they soften the 
violence of social contrasts.” India is the land of big 
contrasts, and sports can do much good in bridging the 
gulf, 

I know of one instance of a Hindu cricketer whgse 
inferior caste came in the way of his associating with 
high caste people, but his high-class bowling helped him 
materially in breaking through the barriers of the caste 
system, To-day not only is he recognised as the first 
bowler of that team, but probably also as tife premier 
slow bowler of India, 

Another instance to the point is thus narrated by 
Lord Harris: ‘At the Bombay Gymkhana there was a 
Hindu professional bowler, who one day came to the 
Secretary and told him that he was obliged to leave. 
The Secretary expressed his regret, and asked the bowler 
if he could do anything to make him change his mind; 
was he receiving enough pay? The Hindu replied that 
he was getting very good pay, but he was going because 
his caste would not allow him to play with Englishmen 
who ate beef, and he went,” The same player to-day 
mixes freely with Englishmen and has gone one better, 
because he has expressed his willingness to go to England 
if the Indian team proceeds to that citadel of cricket. 

In the daily life of Anglo-Indians Gymkhanasalso play 
a prominent part and they have quite a value of their own 
in lightening the burden of people who have to toil under 
a tropical sun, Without his Gymkhana the civilian or 
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the soldier would find his Indian career dull and dreary, 
for it is his out-door exercise that sustains him in his 
arduous duties. There is also another advantage, and 
that is that he gets to know intimately people whom he 
would otherwise never fully understand, One English 
friend of mine told me that on the cricket field he had 
many opportunities of knowing more about the good and 
bad points of Indians, Truly, indeed, is it said that “you 
cannot bea cricketer and stay in your shell; your inward- 
ness must come out in your play. Cricket finds the truth 
even more surely than wine does.” It is for these reasons 
that I long to see a Cosmopolitan Gymkhana, where the 
whole army of caste prejudices and racial antipathies 
may be clean bowled evening after evening, and universal 
byotherhood come out triumphant in the end, Will not 
European cricketers take the lead in starting such a 
gymkhana? 

By-the-by, what does the word “gymkhana” mean? 
Sir Henry Yule says: ‘This word is quite modern, and 
was unknown twenty-five years ago. Itisa fictitious 
word, invented, I believe, in the Bombay Presidency, 
and probably based upon gendkhana, a ball house, the 
name usually given, in Hindi, to an English Racket 
Court, Itis applied toa place of public resort at a station 
where facilities for athletics and games of all sorts are pro~ 
vided, including—when that was in fashion—a skating 
rink, a lawn tennis ground and so forth, The gym, a 
corruption of geno, shaped by gymnastics, The word Ig 
also applied to a meeting for such sports; and in this 
sense it has already travelled to Malta,” 

The three Gymkhanas at Back Bay exhibit towards 
each other a true sporting spirit, and I trust they will 
combine with the European Gymkhanas and hold sports, 
where all may join. The physical culture of the masses 
has yet to begin. It is time that the highest authorities 
in Bombay should realize that in an insanitary city, allude 
ed to by one writer as ‘a whited sepulchre standing ina 
pestiferous marsh,” there is urgent need for many 
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playg®ounds for the use of the public, In London alone 
there are nearly four hundred recreation grounds, In 
this connection, let us see what one of the most en~ 
lightened sportsmen has to say. H. H, the Aga Khan, 
G.C.LE., in an interview with a representative of the 
Indian Sporting Times, said : ‘‘ What we want is to raise 
the people of India to an Anglo-Saxon standard of living, 
and that can only be done by the people being made to 
possess healthy minds, healthy morals, and healthy 
bodies.” His Highness gave an instance from Zanzibar, 
where he said his people were played out by early mar 
riages and sedentary habits, Among those with partly 
Indian blood in them consumption was rife, all were going 
downhill. In order to prevent that he gavea big building 
and a garden to be turned intoa sporting club. Cricket, 
tennis, cycling and billiards were introduced, and he had 
received reports that a great change had come over the 
life of the place, and that consumption was already less 
common. “Even if I did not care a bit for any game, 
I would still encourage it, just as one takes medicine,” 

H. H. the Aga Khan is a sportsman to the finger-tips, 
and besides having made his mark as a scholar and 
politician, he is known to be a patron of all kinds of 
manly sports. His interest in cricket, hockey and 
racing is well known, and he has presented a hockey 
shield to be competed for by the High Schools. Recently 
he gave a Polo Cup to the new Mahableshwar Club. 
He and the members of his well-known family are also 
great patrons of racing in India, so his word on sporting 
subjects commands respect, 

Before I briefly chronicle the doings of the two Parsee 
teams in England, a cursory glance may be taken of 
Anglo-Indian, Parsee and Hindu cricket in the eighties, 
Anglo-Indian cricket then easily carried away the 
‘Chall of excellence,” as our Persian poets would say. 
Some first-class cricketers were playing in Bombay 
and Poona, such as Messrs, A. L, Wilkins, F. C. Macrae 
(the well known caricaturist), Capt. Challoner, Messrs, 
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A. S. Bremner, H. Kennedy, A. Newnham, E,F, Nichol. 
son, F. A. Prevost, G, T, Blackwell, H. G, Gell, “W. E. 
Young, andJ. Ashby. I thought a good deal of Captain 
Newnham and Mr, Gell, the present popular Commis- 
sioner of Police. Captain Newnham (the ‘ Demon”), 
who played for Gloucestershire and All England, carried 
everything before him, and the Indian teams fared badly 
at his hands. His fast bowling was too much for them, 
and for a fast bowler he kept a very good length. 
Mr, Gell was a fine all-round player, and distinguished 
himself in the match against Calcutta, His hitting was 
quite brilliant at times, and his fielding in the slips very 
smart, The Parsees were just coming out as good 
bowlers and fieldsman, but their batting was feeble, and 
was made doubly feeble by Newnham’s demonic attack, 
Im one oftheir annual matches with the Bombay Gym- 
khana they fared very badly indeed, as they could only 
put together 35 runs against the bowling of Captain 
Newnham and Mr. Gaddum, There was not a single 
double igure score on their side, This was in 
August 1885. 

Some pessimistic folk got so dejected at this collapse, 
that they coolly proposed our discontinuing playing with 
Englishmen, as they generally gave us a bad thrashing ; 
but the Parsee cricketers were made of sterner stull, They 
went doggedly on in their uphill worl, and told their de- 
tractors that ‘the time will come when, instead of laugh- 
ing at us, you will laugh with us.” Luckily the chicken- 
hearted people had not long to wait, because after 1886 
the Parsees could hold their own against all comers. 

In the year 1884 the Hindu Cricket Club met the 
Bombay Gymkhana for the first time, and there were 
many people to watch that interesting fixture on the 
maidan, J well remember Captain Challoner asking me 
what I thought of Hindu cricket, as to most* English. 
men it was a sealed book at that period, My answer was 
that the Hindus played fairly good cricket, and needed 
some encouragement in the way of a regular annual 
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fixture, just as the one the Gymkhana had with the 
Parsee&. The Bombay Gymkhana did extremely well, 
scoring the big total of 317 runs in their first venture 
against some fine bowling, Captain Challoner contribut- 
ing 85 runs, thetop score. The Hindus fielded pluckily, 
considering that it was a very warm day, and their first 
appearance in a big match, Mr. Devidas Mehta bowled 
well, capturing 6 wickets for 16 runs. The Hindus 
scored 28 runs for 2 wickets, when stumps were drawn, 
it being a one-day match. Mr. Motivala made cr in four 
hits, and Mr. Devidas the rest, 

On the whole, Aryan cricket on that day was not 
disappointing, and since then regular matches have 
been played between the Bombay Gymkhana and the 
Hindus, Next year the latter did very badly, as they 
could put together only go and 32 in their two innings, 
The Gymkhana replied by scoring 215 in their first 
attempt, Fora few years the Hindus could do little 
against the Englishmen, Inone match they scored 
only 16, not a single player entering into double figures, 
Messrs, Holland and Anderson took 7 and 2 wickets 
respectively. It was in 1888 that the Hindus showed 
to better advantage, as they made 130 and the English- 
men only 57, and their out-cricket was very good. 
Against Parsee bowlers the Hindus did badly, as 
they made only 16 in each innings in the year 1890, 
when pitted against the bowling of Messrs. Writer 
and Bapasola, playing for Ralli Brothers, a crack team, 
It was a small scoring match, and both the Parsee 
bowlers had found the blind spot. Since then the 
Hindus have slowly but steadily improved. 

In summing up very briefly the general cricket of that 
period, it must be said that there wasa great gulf be. 
tween English and Native batting. In bowling and field- 
ing the Irfdians were not much behind, and were quite 
the equals of the Englishmen in fielding, if not better. 

Hindu ciicket of to-day is like a ‘ phonogram,” and 
for that reason can be favourably compared in many 
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points with Anglo-Indian and Parsee cricket.y The 
Hindu Gymkhana is the stronghold of the Aryan 
cricketers, and their performances in recent years 
stamp them as no mean players. They render good 
accounts of themselves in their annual fixtures with the 
English Gymkhanas, as wellas with some of the first~ 
class Parsee clubs. On their own ground they take 
a lot of beating, and the Gymkhana had an unbeaten 
record in local matches for the year 1904, The typical 
Hindu cricketer is quite transformed, like his Parsee 
brethren. It is difficult to recognize him in his new 
role and newer garments. No longer do you see the 
loose dhotie round his partially-covered withers, and a 
flannel shirt has usurped the place of the badly fitting, 
many-coloured print jacket of old, The brilliant red and 
yellow costume that was visible in days gone by, remind~ 
ing one of Sam Wellet’s “blazer”, has gone, He is no 
longer oddly clad. He is fond of his blazer, as an 
Indian likes colour, and his home is full of it, His 
feather-welght topee, that used to be blown away by 
every gust of wind, gave him no little trouble, and 
instead of running after the ball he ran after his head-gear, 
To-day he dons a terai, His demeanour at the wicket is 
cool and resolute. He has physical stamina too, pro- 
‘bably owing to his taking fleshless food. His cricket is 
attractive and resourceful, and many English sportsmen 
who have witnessed it have thought highly of it. His 
silent teacher has been all along the English cricketer, 
and with his permission I would add the modern up-to. 
date Parsee sportsman, who bears him no ill will, though 
so much cannot be said of a certain section of the crowd, 

Some of the best exponents of the game to-day are 
Messrs, Balu, Telang, Kirtikar, Agasker, Talpade, 
Chunilal, Date, Bhandari, Pai and few others. » Chonker 
and Bhide are now heroes of the days gone by. Baloo 
is one of the best slow bowlers in India, with an easy 
action, which is a little deceptive. He has a good ball 
that generally comes in from leg, which he does not use 
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as often as he oughtto, Hehas a great command of 
pace and pitch, Asa batsman he is reliable, with some 
effective strokes on the off-side, and fields uncommonly 
well anywhere. One year, owing to a bad hand, he 
could not play for the Hindus, and his omission was much 
felt in the results, He is the mainstay of the team, 
Telang is a strong, stylish bat, He isa little impatient, 
otherwise he plays a forcing game, drives and cuts well, 
and can score against any bowling. His batting is of a 
high order, and would do credit to any Indian cricketer, 
His last fine performance was on the Poona Gymkhana 
ground, where for the third time he made a century (101), 
Occasionally he captains the Hindu XI with success. His 
career both as a scholar and a cricketer at the Elphinstone 
High School, as well as at the College, was a brilliant 
one. He got a first class in the M.A. degree. GR, 
Banda is one of the best all-round Hindus. His defence 
is very reliable. For a medium fast bowler he keeps a 
good length, and his ball comes in now and then from the 
off, Hecaptured all nine wickets in the year tg02 while 
playing against the Hindu Gymkhana team, and caught 
the tenth man, He fields well near the wicket, G. R. 
Kirtikar was the regular skipper of the eleven for a long 
time, and did his work efficiently, He is a reliable bats- 
man and showed excellent nerve when playing out times 
against the Oxford Authentics in partnership with Ses- 
achari, IX. A. Dateisa stylish player—a fine product 
of school cricket—and his late cutting is very good. I 
saw him making a century in very fine style, playing 
against the Elphinstone Cricket Club—a meritorious per- 
formance for a young cricketer. He has madetwo more 
centuries—in the year 1904 against the Bombay and 
Poona Gymkhanas, He has a big leg break and puzzles 
the batsman, besides being a very smart field, Chunilal 
Mehta, who now captains the team, is a really first class 
cricketer, and to-day he is quite in the front rank amongst 
Indians, He is one of our best Varsity men, and 
played many useful innings for St, Xavier's College, Hg 
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bowls with his head. He has made many centuries, and 
his 101 against the Fort High School was an especially 
good one, M. D. Pai is the best Hindu out-field and bats 
in good style. He is strong on the off-side and executes 
alate cut uncommonly well. His best innings that I 
have seen was against the Aligarh men. He then made 
130 and was at the top of his form, He has the indis. 
pensable eye that goes to makc a fine batsman, 
Bhandari is not so good as he used to be; still there are 
few Hindu players who have his dashing style. D, M. 
Chonker was a fine all-round cricketer. His untimely 
death at the age of 35 was deplored by all his comrades. 
At one time the Hindus considered him their champion, 
His record score was 146, In 1go1-02 he visited 
Gujarat and H. H. the Rao of Cutch was so pleased 
with his play that he was given valuable presents, He 
often played for my eleven at Ganeshkhind and was 
highly thought of there, Dhaklekar is the best Hindu 
wicket-keeper of the Gymkhana, and Messrs. Devidas, 
Lukhmidas and Shivjee in their time did much for 
Hindu cricket, This is a plant of much later growth than 
Zoroastrian cricket. It is mild, but by no means feeble, 
and, what is more, it is subtle, like the Hindu nature, It 
has produced a Ranjitsinghji and is most likely to give 
birth to a few more, While you watch Ranjitsinghji 
playing you cannot help admiring that element of 
subtlety in which his game abounds, His play is a 
poem, because there you catch the poetry of motion as 
he makes each stroke. His is the Mahabharata of 
Hindu cricket, There is no doubt that the Hindu 
cricketers are coming on and they are to be congratulat- 
ed on having succeeded in arranging a match with the 
Presidency Eleven next cold weather. I wish I could 
write more about up-to-date Hindu cricket, but in that 
case I should be poaching on the preserves of my friend, 
Mr, Telang, who, like a Rushi, has long contemplated 
writing the history of Hindu cricket, 
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A new era had dawned in Parsee cricket, A few lécal 
victories, and probably the inherent love of enterprise 
that lurks in the Parsee breast, stimulated some daring 
spirits to embark on a cricket mission to England; and 
in the late Mr, A, B. Patel they found an able organiser, 
who had the hearty support ofa few others, and espe- 
cially of Mr. Baria, who rendered invaluable serviges 
to the team from first to last. The idea ofa team visiting 
England, statted by Mr. A. B. Patel, myself and other 
enthusiasts so far back as the year 1877, thus through 
many difficulties came to fruition after nine years, The 
trip was undertaken in 1886 and wasa purely educational 
venture, I cannot do better than quote the eloquent 
words of the Hon’ble Sir P.M. Mehta, K.C.LE., the 
doyen of Indian publicists, presiding at the dinner given 
in honour of the first Parsee Team to go abroad. ‘As 
artists go to Italy to do homage to the Great Masters, or 
as pilgrims go to Jerusalem to worship at a shrine, or 
as students, in the Middle Ages, went to the great seats 
of learning in places where science and philosophy had 
made their home, so now the Parsees are going to 
England to do homage to the English cricketers, to 
learn something of that noble and manly pastime in the 
very country which is its chosen home,” 

Before the team loft for England a coach was brought 
out in tlte person of young Henderson, called ‘ Framjee ” 
by his friends at home. He found it hard to make his 
older pupils unlearn what they had learnt in their 
younger days. One thing he taught the Parsees, and 
that was forward play, The professional bowler in 
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India is an almost unknown quantity, which fact partial- 
ly accounts for Indians producing not a few first-class 
bowlers, as they have to depend upon their own exertions, 

The team that left for England was by no moans a re~ 

résentative one, though a small contingent of Karachi 

jcketers strengthened it. The first match on English 
shea off at Shefficld Park, where, like the Australi. 
ans, ‘dye players met with a princely reception from 
that genial patron of sports, Earl Sheffield, a much- 
travelled nobleman. He lunched with the Parsee 
cricketers and made kind inquiries of all the membérs of 
the team through their Captain, Dr. Patel. A jolly friend 
of mine told me that he drank nothing but champagne 
in honour of his first match at the charming and hospit- 
ahJe seat of the cricketing Earl. It may be just as well 
to state at the outset that thé team proved a great failure 
from the cricket point of view, andsome of the papers 
were unnecessarily harsh in their criticisms, The team, 
being neither strong nor representative, could do very 
little in strong Club and Ground matches. Professional 
bowling proved too much for the untrained oriental bats- 
men. The strain of playing sometimes three matches a 
week was also too great for them, and foggy weather 
made matters worse. The venture, as expected, proved 
a cricketing and financial failure, but, judging from the 
favourable comments of some of the English newspapers, 
the visitors won golden opinions everywheie for their 
sportsmanlike and gentlemanly behaviour. 

, In their opening match they met the famous profes- 
sional bowler, Alfred Shaw, who did not bowl out of 
kindness. M. Framji’s bowling was thought well of, 
both by Maycroft (who was umpiring) and Alfred Shaw, 
Here are some details, Sheffield Park made 142 in their 
first innings and the Parsees 46. The Parseeg had to 
follow on, and did not fare better, as they made 53. 
Mr. Limbuwalla impressed the spectators favourably by 
his wicket-keeping. Most of the Parsee wickets fell to 
Hugget and Humphreys, 
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I need not describe all the one-sided matches, but in 
the game with the United Services on the Officers’ 
Recreation Ground the huge total of 577 runs was made 
by the United Services in the first innings, The highest 
total recorded against the Parsees during their visit 
was 583, The match ended ina draw owing to rajt. 
The Parsee bowling was ruthlessly hit all over agp 
Two centuries were made—one by Major Bethuna®(102), 
and another by Lieut. Hornby (122). The second 
Parsee team did well against the United Services as 
they made 133 and 220, andonly allowed them to score 
tar in the first innings, 

An exciting incident occurred in the match after 
lunch, The Parsee score had increased to 35, when 
Banaji was given out by the umpire, but a large number 
of spectators strongly protested against the decision by 
shouting out ‘“No” and ‘‘Not out.” As a rule the 
English spectators treated the visitors fairly well. 

Another rather novel incident happened during the 
match at Northampton, March knocking a stump out of 
the ground which stuck on its point ata distance of some 
twelve feet from the others, where it remained during the 
lunch interval. In this match M. Framji took 6 wickets 
for 77 runs, and J. M. Morenas was the top scorer with 55 
runs in the first innings, The home team won the match 
easily by an innings and 62 runs. 

The chief feature of the tour, as well as the most 
gratifying to the visitors, was their match at Cumberland 
Lodge, Windsor Great Park. This interesting fix- 
ture was against Prince Christian Victor’s XI. The” 
oriental cricketers were highly pleased at the royal 
reception they were accorded at Windsor on the occasion 
of their last appearance on the cricket field, which they 
remember with pride up to this day. ‘'The match was 
arranged atthe express desire of the Queen,” and Dr, 
D, H. Patel and his comrades had every reason to be 
pleased with the hospitable welcome accorded to them. 
Carriages were sent to meet them at Windsor, and on 
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theie arrival they were cordially received by ar ance 
Highness Prihce Christian as well as the Princéss, to 
whom the team were introduced. Prince Christian and his 
brother Prince Albert were inthe Cumberland Lodge 
XI, At iunch Prince Christian proposed ‘The 
‘nealth .of the Parsee Cricketers,” praising the pluck 
which had induced them to undertake such a trip in 
orderto acquire a better knowledge of the English 
national game. In reply Dr, Patel expressed the great 
| gtatification felt by the Parsee team at the uniformly 
warm welcome extended to them by all classes and on 
all sides from the commencement to the close of the tour, 
In that royal encounter Prince Christian scored 24, 
Prince Albert rr (not out) and that famous hitter 
Mz. C.I, Thornton was bowled for a “duck” by Framji, 
butin the second innings scored 61(notout), The Parsees 
as usual made a poor show, scoring 33. Prince Christian’s 
XL, scored go in the first innings and 95 for the loss of 
two wickets in the second, A lawn party was also given 
by the Royal hosts in honour of the Parsee cricketers, A 
lasting memento of that match is preserved in ‘the 
shape of a photograph, which is reproduced in this book, 

Another feature of the match was Thornton’s hits 
ting in the second innings. The greatslogger, who 
scored 34 runs off eight balls and performed the un» 
equalled feat of hitting the ball over the old pavilion at 
Lord’s in the Eton and Harrow match, naturally fright. 
ened the Parsee cricketers by his hitting, His innings 
against them was a brilliant one, as he hit all round the 
field, and fours were the order of the day. 

A few remarks regarding the performances of indi- 
vidual players will not be considered out of place, Dr. 
D. H. Patel all along proved himself the brain of the 
team, ably skippering the eleven and being very popular 
with his men, and did fairly well with bat and ball. He 
stayed in England to prosecute his medical studies, and 
did not return home with the team, His batting average 
was 15°3 and bowling 24'4. His fast underhand 
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bowling at times proved successful, but on true wickets it 
lost x sting. Mr, Shapoor N. Bhedwar did extremely 
well asa bowler and had the best analysis of the tour. 
As one critic said “The wonderful bowling of Mr, 
Bhedwar was the chief feature ofthe game at Ashton.~ 
under-Lyne,” where he captured 6 wickets for 27 runs! 
At Cheswick Park he performed the “hat trick” and Liook 
7 wickets for a6 runs. In all he secured 59 wickets, gfid his 
average was 19'57, But Bhedwar, the underhand bowler, 
is now a personage of the past, The present generation 
know him as Bhedwar the artist, Indeed he has made 
a name for himself as an artistic photographer ofa 
very high order. The beautiful pictures which have won 
him the championship gold medal and many other 
awards at different exhibitions in England form an oe 
quisite series, which is called the ‘‘ Feast of Roses.” 
The Proneer recently paid the highest compliment to 
Mr. Bhedwar “as one of the foremost sons of India” 
in the realms of art. Mr, D. Khumbatia, a Karachi man, 
did extremely well in bowling ; he captured 79 wickets at 
an average of 22°74, Mr, P. D, Dastoor was the best 
batsman of the team, He headed the averages with 18'1r 
for 587 runs, He is a very jolly cricketer and formed one 
of the Parsee team in their tour in Northern India, when 
his average was almost last. Mr. A. C. Major made the 
highost score of the tour, 97, against the United Services, 
and the highest number of cans, 646. No member of the 
team could run up a century, 


Mr. J. M. Morenas opened well at Lord’s and at tke 
‘Oval, and had the satisfaction of hitting the champion, 
W. G,, thrice to the boundary at Lord’s. Dr. W. 
«G. Grace wrote in his book that the Parsee cricketers 
were quite pleased when they got him out, But it was 
not until afler he had compiled something like 67 runs. 
Other members of the team did not come up tothe expect~ 
ations formed of them. They were Messrs. Baria, Sorabji 
(left-hand ), Harwar, Banaji, Limbuwalla, M. Framji, 
J. D, Pochkhana, P. C, Major, B, P, Bala. Much was 
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expected from M, Framiji, the Parsee over-arm bowler, but 
he did not come off, He was ofa very religious furn of 
mind and never failed to offer up his prayers morning 
and evening. One day he emerged into the field with a 
Parsee skull-cap with the word ‘God’ in big fetters all 
over it. This amused the spectators not a little, and he 
was the observed of all observers. His knowledgo of 
English was very poor, and whenever a ball hurt him he 
shouted out ‘I beg your pardon,” to the merriment of his 
companions, 

Here are the batting and bowling averages of the lcad~ 
‘ing players :— 

Bartine Avrracts, 


Most ti 
topics tere Talal Avoinee, ERIE 

#. Dastoor tee 3 r 87 1811 89 

A, Major «. we 2 ut 15°31 97 

D, Rik MPatel (Capt, § 7 433 593, 55 (nol oul). 

J. Morenas te 3 516 14°26 8S 


rove AVERAGES. 
Overs, Maidens, Runa,  Wickots,  Avornge. 


» N. Bhedwar ve 587 169 1,178 89 19°57 
D, Khumbatta we ID ue 1,724 1s 22°74 
D. H, Patel (Capt)... 212 6 88 1 and 
M. Framjt as we 973 289 2,119 19 20°56 
A. Major ver eee 803, 115 14330 42 girad 


In summing up the results of the tour, a few quotations 
will convey a better idea of the impressions made on 
Englishmen by the team than my own stray observations, 
Brom Cricket Chat J take the following :~- 

“The visit ofa team of native Indian cricketers to 
England is an event of no small significance, not only 
from the standpoint of cricket, but also from the political 
point of view. Anything which can tend to promote an 
assimilation oftastes and habits between the English and 
native subjects of our Empress-Quecn cannot fail to con- 
duce to the solidity of the British Empire, and if only for 
that reason this latest development of cricket, the zeal 
with which the natives of India are working to secure 
proficiency in the chief as well the best of our sports, 
cannot be overestimated, The Parsee fraternity is the 
most intelligent as well as the most loyal of the races 
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scattered over our Indian possessions. For some years 
past the Parsees have given substantial proof of their 
affection for our national game, and striven hard, in spite 
of great climatic disadvantages, to acquit themselves with 
great credit on the cricket field. Their visit to England 
last summer was avowedly undertaken with an edu- 
cational object. Their aim was chiefly to improve their 
cricket, a sure result of the practical experience they 
would gain by contact with the best players, as well as 
watching the play of the chief exponents of the game. 
The difficulties necessarily to be surmounted before such 
a trip could have been carried out must have been im« 
mense, and Englishmen cannot fail thoroughly to ap- 
preciate the motives which induced Dr. Patel and his 
comrades to attempt such a heavy as well as costly tour. 
Though not successful in the cricket field, as they hardly 
expected to be, the Parsee team have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they have the respect of English cricketers 
of every class, by the pluck they displayed in the face of 
continuous reverses, as well as the esteem of all with 
whom they came into contact by their modesty of demean- 
our as well as their social qualities generally, It is no 
exaggeration to say that the visit of a Parsee team will 
stand out conspicuously as one of the most pleasant 
memories of English cricketersof the present generation,” 


They played 28 matches in all, and were victorious 
only in one, at Normanhurst, the seat of Lord Brassey. 
Thus the bold experiment of bearding the lion in his den 
proved a failure, as they could not do so much as to twist 
his tail. 

As I have said before, the tour was a great social 
success, and anent this I will allow the Captain to 
speak for himself and his team. Writing to the English 
papers Dr. Patel said :— 

“The Parsee Cricket Team, who left England by the 
mail of the rath August, have desired me, as their Captain, to 
acknowledge the many kindnesses and friendly encourageménts 
they have received at the hands of the people of this country. 
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We are grateful for our welcome and the manner in which 
the British nobility and public have wished us succéss, It is 
invidious to particularise any of the clubs with whom we have 
played ; all have studied our comfort and convenience, but wa 
cannot help expressing ourselves as highly flattered at the 
reception we received at Cumberland Lodge at the hands of 
their Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian, and 
also at Sheffield Park by the Earl of Sheffield, the dinner given 
us at Lord’s by the M, C. C,, and many similar honours as we 
proceeded on our tour, The hearty and sympathetic welcome 
we have met with we are not likely to forget for many years, 


‘The coming over of a Parsee cricket team to England at the 
expense of time and considerable outlay is a remarkable feature 
in the history of this country, and marks a new eva tn the 
annals of this noble game, We have taken to it but recently, 
and any skill in it we can boast we have acquired from seeing 
Englishmen play cricket in India, But in order to obtain a 
thorough insight into the game, coupled with a desire 10 see 
this great country, especially at the time of the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, we determined on our trip over here. It 
was not with any object of gaining victories that we made the 
voyage to England, but we desired to pay homage to the 
centre and home of a noble game, and we desired to learn 
some useful lessons in its play. We have never aspired to 
pass as good cricketers here; all our defeats wero expected, 
and in every case we succeeded in getting the opposing team 
out, though in Bombay we feared that sometimes we should 
not be able to accomplish even this modest measure of success, 
We have had our difficulties, mainly owing to our ignorance 
and inexperience of this country, and also to our coming over 
rather late, but we wish the British public to know that we 
leave their hospitable shores with a profoundly favourable 
impression, At some of the gatherings at which we have 
been present we have heard some of the speakers say that 
we Parsees are among the most loyal subjects of the Queen 
of England and Empress of India. We proudly say we deserve 
such a compliment, for in India it is a fact that goes without 
saying that the Parsees are unanimous in favour of British 
rule, for they consider it best, not only for themselves,but 
for all the different communities of India, We think that the 
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effect of a visit like ours, which is a many-sided one, will be 
to bring” the people of the two countries—ihe rulers and the 
ruled—into closer contact, and to strengthen the bonds of 
union, to promote mutual good feolings, and to awaken many 
more English hearts to take some lively interest in the affairs 
of India than has hitherto been the case... 1 4. ee 

“(In once more saying farewell we cannot resist expressing 
our sincere thanks for the flattering honours that Lave been 
simply showered down on us by all classes, Our gratitude, 
however, is duo in the first place to their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Christian, to Lords Sheffield, Harris, 
Lyttelton, Monson, and Lord Bulkeley, better known as Sir 
Thomas Brassey, to Sir S, Ponsonby Fane and Sir Henry 
Bromley, to Sir Cunliffe Owen and Messrs, A, Wortley and 
R, Scott for the kindness and friendly encouragement which 
we have received at their hands, Our best thanks are also 
due to Mr. Alcock for his kind advice and valuable services all 
along our tour. The Press, again, has been very good to us, 
In short, we are leaving the shores of England with strong 
feelings of affection for the country and its people.” 

Let me conclude by quoting W, G. Grace’s opinion of 
the team, ‘During the season a team of Parsee cricketers 
paid us a visit, but met with very little success, even 
against second and third rate clubs,” Thoy returned 
sadder but wiser men, 

Before I chronicle the achievements in England of the 
Second Parsee Team, a word or two may be said about 
the mode then in vogue as rogards the selection of the 
cricketers who annually played against the Bombay 
Gymkhana, which was quite unassailable in those days, 
when the sporting European merchants were more keen 
about the game than now. 

Asa rule the members of the Parsee Cricket Club had 
the monopoly of playing in the annual fixture, inaugu~ 
rated by Mr. Wyer and fow others, as mentioned to in 
the firstchapter. Such an arrangement naturally did not 
find favour with a large circle of cricketers, who were 
anxious to clo batlc for their community in the inter- 
nationa) match. 
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Mr. Thomas Moore, the Secretary of the Bombay 
Gymkhana, was desirous that all the best cricketers 
should be given a chance of playing. With that liberal 
end in view, he communicated with me to arange fora 
meeting of the secretaries of some of the leading clubs, 
to select the Parsee team from deserving players. This 
wamgdone after some trouble, The arrangement which 
then came into force worked well for a while, owing to 
the exertions of Mr. Shapoorji Sorabjee (who has written 
“A Chronicle of Cricket amongst Parsees, and The 
Struggle: Polo versus Cricket”) and the late Mr. Edalji 
R. Mody; but it did not last long, In fine, the Parsee 
cricketers were not ripe for self-government at that 
period. 

alt is easy to manufacture a conslitution, but it is diffi- 
cult to work it smoothly and well; and the workofselecting 
the representative team for some years devolved upon the 
writer of this sketch, who was helped by Dr. Pavri and a 
few leading players. 

I propose to touch upon this subject later on, One 
funny incident that happened about this time may be re» 
corded here, Mr. F.D. Gaddum, a friend of Parsee cri- 
cketers, thinking that some of the best Parsee players were 
away from home, wrote to the Secretary of the new or- 
ganization (Mr. Shapoorjee) that the Bombay Gymihana 
would meet sixteen of the Parsees, and not eleven, as 
usual, Probably he was emboldened in making the pro- 
posal by the result of a match, decided entirely in favour 
of the Englishmen only a week before, between the 
Bombay Gymkhana and XVI Hindus. The plucky 
Parsees did not comply with the request, and preferred 
playing eleven a side, As it happened, two one-day 
matches were arranged, and in both fixtures the Parsees 
came out victorious. In fact, for the first time a Parsee 
XI beat the Gymkhana XI, owing, no doubt, to the infus 
sion of new blood in the team, as most of the old players 
were in England. Dr. Pavri distinguished himself by 
taking eight wickets for 23 runs, Like the generous 
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sportsman he was, Mr, Gaddum was not slow in congra- 
tulating the Parsees on their victory. He wrote to the 
Secretary, “I must send you a line of apology for having 
suggested that XVI Parsees should meet the Gymkhana 
XI, Tought to have asked if your XI would object 
to meet XVI of the Gymkhana.” Mr. Gaddum alg 
predicted in the same letter a bright future fooTr, 
Pavri. 

Before these two matches, in Bombay and Poona, 
Parsees as arule fared badly, But time and tide were 
now in their favour. In Bombay fora long while the 
presence of Captain Newnham in the English team wags 
enough to depress the Indians, He made it a one man 
team, and carried everything before him by his fast and 
deadly bowling. ° 

A Hindoo cricketer wondered not a little how I could 
play the demon bowler,” whose balls came whizzing 
like serpents, and said that he for one was quite pleased 
when he got out, as he did not relish ‘rib-roasters.” 

In Poona such well-known players as Colonel Lyttel- 
ton (now Major-General and first Military Member 
of the Army Council), Colonel Caldecot, Captain Barton 
(a first-class slow bowler) and Mr, Carlton did not allow 
the Parsees to have it their own way in the early eighties, 
Captain Barton was the best slow bowler I ever played 
against ; he bowled with his head and always took 
wickets. ; 

Some of the stars of Parsee cricket at that period 
were Dr. Pavri, Messrs, Cooper, Spencer, Gagrat, 
D, D, Kanga, the Mody brothers, Bharucha, M. Kanga, 
Bapasola and Writer, who for a long time formed: the 
nucleus of the Parsee team as we know it to-day. 

Only a passing reference can be made here to the 
doings of the second Parsee team that visited England 
in the year 1888, as there was much in common between 
the two expeditions, The second followed close on the 
heels of the first, and the pilgrimage, like the first, ended 
in a financial failure, but from a cricket point of view it 
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was a great improvement on its predecessor. Usfortun- 
ately, neither of the teams was representative. The chief 
organizers of the second venture were Messrs, P, D. 
Kanga (Captain), D.C, Pandole, and J.M. Diyécha, Two 
members of the first team joined the second/ve., the late 
Mr. J. Morenas and Mr. Harwar. Thé team received 
hospitable treatment everywheie they went, like the first 
one, and always speak in the highest terms of the kind- 
ness and courtesy of the English cricketers, Most of their 
matches were arranged with teams consisting of ama- 
teurs, and hence they were able to show good results at 
the end of the tour, when they had played into form. 
Some of the matches were very interesting and uphill. 
At Eastbourne they won, after playing very pluckily, by 
a good margin. AtScarborough they drew an interest- 
ing match—~at the finish Scarborough wanted one run to 
win, having three wickets to fall—and were very well re- 
ceived by Lord Londesborough and other noblemen at 
that cricket carnival, 

The local gentlemen at Eastbourne hit up a grand total 
of 302, to which the Parsees responded with 168, of which 
Cooper made 80, so that they had to follow on. They 
then compiled 256, which put them 122 ahead, and dis« 
missed their opponents in the second innings for 56, thus 
winning by 66 runs—a very creditable performance, Dr. 
Pavri captured 6 wickets, and the rest fell to P, D, Kanga, 
They met that famous player, W. W. Read, who hit up 
132 against them playing for the Gentlemen of Surrey, 
His 132 included three hits right out of the ground, In 
that match the Parsees were beaten by gooruns, In the 
return the Parsees made a brave effort to win, but the 
home team, after an interesting finish, won by the small 
margin of g runs, R. D. Cooper contributing 35 and 4g in 
two innings, In the first innings Surrey could only make 
49 (the second smallest total against the Parsees during 
the tour), and there was not a single double figure innings 
on the English side. The Parsees were badly beaten by 
the M, C, ©. Before the match, the fate M. D, Kanga 
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and tnelptier crack Parsee bowlers bowled at a well~ 
known stiter at the practice nets. Young Kanga wa: 
quite bewtldered at the stranger mercilessly hitting him 
and his comrades all over the field, He quietly gave 
up bowling walked up to his brother, the Captain of 
the team, and told him that there was a player on the 
opposite side, to get whom out they would have to bow! 
for days without success, and in any case he need not be 
put onto bowl. When the match commenced, the un- 
known gentleman walked up to the wickets when his 
turn came, completely disconcerting M, D. Kanga, who 
warned his brother to look out for a dangerous cus« 
tomer, as the new-comer was none other than the great 
smiter he had spoken about, The batsman took his guard, 
but after he had scored a single Pavri sent him a deagly 
yorker and he returned to the pavilion without further dis- 
turbing the scorers. Scotton was umpiring and congra~ 
tuJated the Parsees on getting rid of the most dangerous 
batsman of the day, who was none other than Sir T. C. 
O’Brien, The Parsees did not care to see his play in the 
match, as they had had enough of it at the nets, Some 
of the Parsee cricketers are strong believers in the effi- 
cacy of prayer. They told me that at one time when they 
were in a corner and badly wanted to draw a match they 
prayed and invoked the help of the elements, and a thun- 
derstorth came to their rescue, stopping play for some 
time and ultimately the match was drawn, 

A curious thing happened during thetour. Dr. Pavri, 
playing at Eastbourne, hit a bail a distance of 49 yards 
and 8 inches, and at Norfolk bowled the leg stump out 
of the ground, which, after turning a somersault, pitched 
itself again ata distance of aboutg yards. Dr. Pavri was 
at the top ofthe bowling averages, having captured 170 
wickets for an average of about 12 runs, and distinguish- 
ed himself at short slip by taking thirty-two catches, 
besides rendering yeoman service in other directions. Mr. 
P, D. Kanga (Captain) as a rule bowled well and took 
seven wickets for 16 runs at Northampton, and generally 
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made himself very useful. He is a good judge pf the 
game and a very effective fast under-hand bowle, He 
made 75 at Cambridge, playing against the Long Vaca- 
tion Club, f 

Mr. R, D. Cooper was the brilliant ‘‘Keep” of the team, 
and headed the batting averages with 1°16 and held 
thirty-four catches. He received, with his master, the 
Maharajaim™om Bikanir, a China Expedition Medal at 
the hands of the Prince of Wales at the historic review 
in‘London during the Coronation year and two more 
medals from distinguished visitors to India, 

Messrs, Pandole and M.D. Kanga proved themselves, 
like Pavri, very useful trundlers and continued to make 
a name for themselves in local matches on their return 
to,Bombay. Both were slow bowlers of real merit, 
Messrs. Dubash, Bapasola, Morenas, Writer, Mehta, 
Irani (a fine hitter) and other members of the team dis- 
tinguished themselves in their respective branches, 

Here is a typical analysis, from an English paper, of 
the quality of the team :— 

The Northampton Chronicle said; §‘'That the Parsees 
have largely profited by their cricket experience in Eng- 
land two years ago no one who saw their display on 
the County Cricket ground yesterday will for a moment 
attempt to deny. In fact they ‘seem a different body of 
players altogether. In 1886 their batting lacked the 
most essential quality—defence—-their bowling, while 
none tao straight, was of erratic length, and their field. 
ing was frequently loose and unreliable, ‘The example 
of English cricketers and their own assiduous practice 
since, have brought about a remarkable change, Now 
their batting, if wanting in dash, is marked by care and 
judgment ; the bowling is of fairly good length, and the 
fielding, judged by its standard yesterday, would not 
suffer in comparison with that of the best English 
elevens,” The champion, Dr. Grace, wrote of them in 
complimentary terms— that there was a great improve- 
ment on their first visit, when everything went against 
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The result'ef the tour was:—gI matches played, 8 
won, 11 Jost, ro drawn, and 2 abandoned, One paper 
wrote of the team :—‘‘ They have strugetéd bravely 
against cold weather and spongy turf, pulling some 
games out of the fire in a way that shows them to be very 
prominent cricketers.” 

Both the teams speak in the highest terms of the 
kindness and valuable assistance rendered to them by 
Mr. C. W. Alcock, the Secretary of the Surrey Cricket 
Club. ‘ 
The behaviour of the English crowds was, as a rule, 
impartial and sympathetic, and they often encouraged 
the visitors to playan uphill game. Some of the members 
of the two teams saw the great cricket giants at play, 
Dr. W. G. Grace, Mr. A. G. Steel, the late Arthur 
Shrewsbury, and Messrs. Spofforth, Palmer and Mut 
doch, and they learnt not a little by watching them, 
The “Champion ” and the “ Demon” impressed them 
most. 

The physique and the play of the one were a marvel 
to them, and the art and devices of the other with the 
leather quite astonishing. I saw Shrewsbury’s great in« 
nings of 164 against the Australians, and was particularly 
impressed by the way in which he played Palmer’s leg- 
breaks at Lord’s on a bad wicket in 1886, English 
cricket is poorer to-day by his untimely death, and to 
my mind his batting performances are only inferior to 
those of W.G. Some of the members of the second 
team, besides learning cricket, picked up many wrinkles, 
and to-day they are reaping the benefits of their labour 
and enterprise. It was a case of killing two birds with 
one stone, at least with some of them. J have quoted 
one or two prose appreciations of the team. One erratic, 
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if appreciative, critic burst into verse, with this quaint 
result. 


THE HEATHEN PARSEES. 
(A long way after Bret Harte. ) 


Now I wish to remark, and my language is plain, 

That for ways that are dark, and for tricks that are vain, 

The Heathen Parsee is peculiar, and the same.I would like to 
explain. 

It was August the third, and soft were the skies, 

Which it might be inferred, the Parsees were likewise, 


But they played it that day upon Bournemouth, in a way for to 
open our eyes, 


When we had a small game with the artful Hindoo, 

kt was cricket the same, to Parsees something new, 

For they had come all the way from Calcutta to pick up a 
wrinkle or two. 


And the balls that they bowled, with ineffable glee, 

And the yorkers that told, were quite frightful to see, 

Till we Bournemouths looked at each other, and said “ How 
on earth can this be,” 


Then the Parsees went in and we gave them a shout, 

And pulled up our slacks, for to bundle them out, 

But the foreigner were not to be beaten, and that Cooper he 
knocked us all out, 


Then we rose in our places, and said all disguated, 

These Indian races are nol to be trusted, 

For we thought we had got a soft thing on, and so! we were 
utterly busted, 


A Parsee in England feels quite at home, He knows 
well the history and the traditions of its people, and is 
no stranger to their manners and games. He esteems 
their sports, liberties and literature, Many a wealthy 
and educated Parsee now-a-days takes an annual holiday 
to England, just as a Mahomedan or a Hindu goes to 
Mecca or Benares. Besides sports, a good many things 
attract him to the ‘ modern Babylon”—the rare and ex. 
quisite examples of the fine arts that often put to shade 
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Indiajs masterpieces, the spoils of a world-borne trade, 

ove all, the active and pulsating life of a busy city, 
that there he is no longer treated with coldness ; 
isa very cold country, the hearts of the people are 
yet warm Yqd hospitable. The chequered life that he leads 
there is full o® “go” and new sensations, The fascination 
of the great Metropolis is catching. The Abbey creates 
in him a profound feeling of respect, so does the greatest 
legislative assembly in the world, and he yearns to enter’ 
the portals of St. Stephens, Next to that the hummings 
streets, where a world’s traffic is regulated by the 
“ Bobby ”~-the emblem of discipline—puts him in mind 

of the disorderly crowds of his country, where the dull 

police-sepoy is utterly helpless. Again, museums and 

picture galleries arrest his attention and kindle his, in- 

terest in the history of a country with a mighty past, 

The stimulating influences of such novel and impres- 

sive sights are lasting. Verily, London is the Mecca of 
the modern Parsee! It is the great rendezvous of the 

English-speaking races, who flock there from the four 
corners of the world in search of trade, pleasure, learning, 

and sport, and get that inspiration which a free people 

and their freer institutions only can give, But to a sports- 

man itis the land of the greatest attraction. He sees the 

“Derby ”—a sight once seen, never forgotten, The 

playing fields of England teach him many useful and last. 

ing lessons, He sees “ Duke's son and Cook’s son ” play- 

ing together. The Parsee cricketer easily forgave the 

good-natured ‘‘ pro” who spoilt his averages, but taught 

hima wrinkle or two. He returned home a sadder but a 

wiser man, and left with a sigh the green grass, the rich 

meadows and, above all, the genuine hospitality of 

England’s sporting sons, 

Then England’s ground, farewell ; sweet soil, adieu ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 





THE GOLDEN AGE OF PARSEE CRICKET, 


[his chapter deals with another epoch in Parsee cricket 
and some very interesting matches between the English- 
men and the Parsees. It will be seen that the 
Parsee cricketers, greatly improved by their two trips 
to England, were able to show good results in their 
subsequent encounters with the strong English teams 
they met all over Northern India. The general cry of 
those interested in the game was “Ring out the old, 
ting in the new.” New methods took the place of 
orthodox ones. The Anglicised cricketer was every- 
where to the fore, Contact with the sporting life of 
the West had infused fresh vigour into Parsee players, 
"However, old habits clung to some and died hard. One 
was to take no advantage of a true wicket after winning 
the toss. This was illustrated in a match at Poona, 
when the Parsees put the other side in to bat on 
a cast-iron wicket, with the result that their best bowl. 
ing was knocked to pieces and ultimately they were 
badly beaten, But there was no hidden object in put- 
ting in the other side after winning the toss; I for one 
can vouch for the honest intentions of my comrades. 
Once, in a Municipal match at home, the Guardians, on 
winning the toss, sent their opponents in to bat in the 
expectation that “after lunch” the fielding might not 
be so keen. Such at least was not the intention of my 
countrymen, 

Let me briefly describe one of the most exciting 
matches I have ever seen, In the year 188g the victory 
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by two runs of the Parsee team in a two-day’s match with 
the Bombay Gymkhana startled the cricket world. It 
was chiefly won by Dr, Pavri’s clever generalship and 
fast, accurate trundling. Here are some of the salient 
features of the game. The Parsees won the toss and 
elected to bat. In theit first venture they could only 
compile 87 runs against the fine bowling of Messrs. E. E. 
Steel, F. Clarke and Dr. Field. The Bombay Gym- 
khana responded with 125. Inthe second innings the 
Parsees did not fare much better, as they put together 
95. The Gymkhana wanted only 57 runs to wine’ 
was any odds on the Englishmen getting them. The 
first to go to the wickets were the two famous batsmen 
of the day, E. E. Steel and A, D. Wilkins, -To 
everybody’s surprise, the veteran was bowled for 
a zero; E, E. Steel for once did not uphold the 
great cricketing reputation of his family and retired for 
a paltry 4. With the downfall of two good wickets the 
chances of winning the match were anything but rosy. 
The strength of the Parsee attack then began to tell and 
batsman after batsman retired without materially alter. 
ing the score. For a while Mr. Barton and Captain 
Steel made a brave stand and revived the hopes of their 
partizans ; but Bapasola, a wonderful field in those days, 
held Barton quite close to the yround, off Pavri, That 
splendid catch was probably the turning point in the 
exciting game. The telegraph showed. 6 for 36. The 
newcomer was soon disposed of by Mody shooting in 
a yorker. Seven for 38. .The crowd was getting res- 
tive. Eight for 41. A tremendous shout went up from 
thousands of Parsee throats. _Now all the hopes of the 
English side were centred in Captain Steel who had all 
along been playing with grim determination, but he too 
was smartly taken behind the wickets by D. D. Kanga. 
Then the match reached the most exciting phase ; two 
runs were wanted to win, and still one wicket to go, It 
was anybody’s game, and the excitement on both sides 
was intense, The fast man, Dr, Field, the forlorn hope 
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of his side, walked up to the wickets amidst dead silence, 
The Parsee Captain changed his bowling i in the fick of 
time and got his men quite close into save singles. 
Mody bowled a fast one to Clarke, who just managed 
to stop it and shouted for a run—a difficult one, Alas! 
the doctor was a little late in answering the call, and 
lost his wicket, and the English lost a hard-fought rear- 
guard action by the very small margin of two runs, 
This exciting finish had a striking parallel in the two 
tuns victory of Cambridge in 1870. 

It is‘needless to say that there was great rejoicing in 
‘the Parsee camp. A few youths, quite elated by their 
success, improvised a Zoroastrian flag and hoisted it; but 
Parsee loyalty would not allow this and clamoured 
for the Union Jack. A Parsee at all festive gatherings 
drinks to the health of the British flag, - believing full 
well that it is “‘the best asset in the world.” Mr, Wil- 
kins, the Captain of the English side, complimented Dr, 
Pavri on his well-earned victory. This fine old cricketer, 
whom it is a pleasure to see playing now and making 
centuries, has a wonderful defence. ‘To him is the credit of 
making a record for the Western Presidency in the South 
v, North Match at Poona, when he scored 180 (not out) 
in his first innings and going in for the second time put 
together 218 (not out), This is quite the best .perform- 
ance in Western India. When this match was in 
progress, a Bombay cricketer with a peculiar turn for 
humour telegraphed to the fielding side at Poona to know 
if they wanted a Parsee bowler to get Mr. Wilkins out ! 
Mr. Wilkins’ long innings reminds me of the oft-told 
tale of the station-master and the porter engaged ina 
match for some days at a way-side station, when the 
porter was badly in need ofa bowler to get rid of his 
indomitable opponent. 

In the same year the Parsees scored their first win at 
Poona, owing to the sporting generosity of Colonel 
Lyttelton (now General Sir N. G. Lyttelton), This well- 
known. soldier. and cricketer, who has made-a name for 
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himself in South Africa and has been described as the 
heart and brain of the Natal army, during his stay at 
Poona encouraged the Parsees to improve their game. 
It is very gratifying to find that he still takes an 
interest in Parsee cricket, as a letter of his to me from 
Pretoria proves. He writes :—‘‘I saw pretty well the 
full development of Parsee cricket during the five years 
I wasin the Bombay Presidency. If I remember right, 
in the first match, Poona v, the Parsees, in which I play- 
ed, in 1885, we got you out for under 30 in each innings, 
but in the fast, in 1889, you beat us by nearly aa 
innings.’’ It was, however, not by an innings, but by 
81 runs. 

The victory of 1889 to which General Sir N.G, Lyttelton 
alludes was only possible through his kindness, It 
happened in this way. A year previous to the above 
match the English cricketers wanted to draw stumps 
before the stipulated time to enable them to get to the 
races, Though the game was in favour of the Parsees 
they did not object to the proposal, Next year I was 
not a little surprised to see the General, who probably 
had in mind the previous year's incident, walk up to me 
ata very critical stage of the game and offer to give my 
side an extra ten minutes to finish the match. Writer, 
who was in good form, captured the last wickets long 
before time and we won our first match at Modern Capua 
(Poona), This is not a solitary instance of the good 
feeling that prevailed between the two contending sides 
(though at times a little friction did exist), because in 
subsequent years each team, as it were, vied with the 
other in showing the chivalrous spirit which the game 
inculcates in its votaries, 

Cricket had now taken a strong hold upon the youth 
of the country ; it found its way into the circles of the 
rich, and ** Duke’s son and Cook’s son” played together 
in their compounds. 

A story is told of a Persian Moonshi, freshly arrived 

qfrom* his country, who mistook a Duke’s ball_for a 
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dari (a ball made of cotton only), and paid the penalty 
of his rashness. Seeing some boys playing cricket at 
Matunga he scoffed at them and told them that they did 
not know theright way to catch a ball, In his country they 
did so with their teeth and not with their hands. When 
challenged he prepared himself for the daring feat, little 
imagining the hardness of the leathern sphere. A ball 
was tossed up by one of the boys and the valiant knight, 
fresh from the fatherland, as green as a child, opened 
his jaws to receive it, Down came the ball, tearing one 
of his jaws badly, Poor fellow! he could only exclaim 
in much pain that it must be the work of Satan, No 
wonder that after that mishap he never came near the 
boys to play cricket, 

At this period the Parsees were having it all their own 
way, and had an unbeaten record for some years, 

I now come to the golden age of Parsee cricket, which 
commenced with the advent of Mr. Vernon’s Team in 
1890, No cricket match in India created greater interest 
amongst all classes than this, Additional zest was lent 
to the encounter by the fact that the English Team had 
an unbeaten record in their eastern tour, and only a week 
before they had scored a decisive victory over the Bom. 
bay Gymkhana, Some of the players on the English 
side had made reputations in first-class cricket at Home, 
and much was expected of them. The Parsees were 
represented by the best talent of the day, and it was my 
privilege to captain their forces on that eventful occa. 
sion. The city went mad on the game. Business was 
quite at a standstill, while the match was in progress, for 
two days. The variegated oriental crowd, numbering 
close upon 12,000, was early on the ground to see, in the 
words of Captain Trevor (an unfriendly critic), ‘the 
most famous match ever played in India.” The Maidan, 
the scene of many international contests, presented a 
most animated and picturesque sight; almost all the 
varied nationalities of the great city were represented 
thetg. The canvas tents pitched on the western side of 
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the ground were closely packed with the dézte of Bombay 
Society, European and Indian, The dark-eyed daughters 
of the land for the first time mustered strongly. The 
Parsee priests in their white garb invoked the aid of the 
“ Asho Frohers” to secure victory to the Zoroastrian 
arms. The schoolboy managed to take French leave, 
and his interest in the game was so keen that he had 
provided himself with bits of paper on which to jot down 
the placing of the field by the English Captain, Mr, G. 
F,. Vernon, a thorough sportsman. The ‘man in the 
street” was out enjoying his holiday, and in tiers of five 
and six deep the eastern and northern boundaries of the 
ground were closely packed by impatient sightseers. 
Some perched themselves (to get a good view of the 
game) on the trees surrounding the enclosure. In fine, 
it required the brush of a Rubens to translate such 
beautiful sights into colours, 

Let us examine what Captain Trevor says about this 
match. It is with no little regret that Ihave to demur 
from the views expressed by him. Captain Trevor, in his 
humorous and clever book ‘The Lighter Side of Cricket,” 
seems to have misunderstood both the Indian character 
and its genuine love for the national game, and was 
led into making very unfriendly strictures without 
just grounds, ‘There is no need to traverse all his 
statements in detail, but a few quotations may be given 
from his book to show their glaring inaccuracy, He 
says “We rule in India by conquest, by strength, 
by prestige, and we cannot afford these bonds of 
Empire to be loosened, even through the medium 
of so trivial an affair as a game of cricket.” Yes, 
my candid friend, you rule in India by conquest, 
but as rightly put by that gifted and masterful Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon, the swords of half the sons of India 
helped the British in that conquest, The conquest 
of the heart is infinitely better and more lasting than 
conquest by the sword. One enriches the blood,.the 
other sheds it. In this age it is moral influencethat 
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counts for most, and not brute force. I cannot help 
quoting Mr, Fraser Blair, the Editor of Euglishmnan, 
He once said ‘It is folly to build upon British bayonets, 
The only lasting foundation of our power is the respect 
ané confidence of the Indian people, even though we 
never find our way to the Indian heart.” To my mind 
the three great bonds of Empire are not so much con- 
quest, strength and prestige, as one great Empire with 
community of interests, a literature teaching equality 
and fraternity, and last but not least, the grand national 
game of old England. Among the many links that bind 
us together cricket is one, and it is for the first time I 
learn that it is likely to loosen the bonds of Empire if 
the best side wins. Far from it; on the contrary it has 
always strengthened them, 

Another description of the game in Captain Trevor’s 
matchless style needs amending. He writes: ‘Of that 
vast multitude not a thousand knew the name of the 
thing at which they were looking, not a hundred had 
even an elementary knowledge of the game of cricket, 
But they were dimly conscious that in some particular 
or another the black man had triumphed over the white 
man, and they ran hither and thither, gibbering and 
chattering and muttering vague words of evil omen,” 

Surely, these are vague words with a vengeance ! Who 
does not know the almost impassive character of the 
Indian crowd? There were hundreds of spectators 
known to me personally quite competent to judge the 
good and bad points of the game. To call some of the 
players of the Parsee Team black will be resented by 
them, as they are as fair as Captain Trevor himself, Of 
course, “the man in the street” came to enjoy the fun of 
the fair in a good-natured, careless way, and he never 
troubled himself about the after results of the match, 
To him it was a ¢amasha and nothing else. He was 
innocent of all distinctions, The native press also 
comes in for a severe scolding at Captain Trevor’s hands, 
“Tt screeched for a while” ; but in justice to them 
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it must be said that beyond expressing their legitimate 
pride and pleasure in their journals at the success of 
their countrymen, they did nothing to deserve Captain 
Trevor's rebuke. On the contrary, nota few of them, like 
the Jame-Jamshed and Katsart Hind, extolled the sport. 
ing spirit of the English cricketers in coming thousands 
of miles and fighting pluckily under different and trying 
conditions of light and weather. Captain Trevor having 
studied to some purpose the lighter side of the game will 
fo well to goin for the serious if he wants to be taken 
seriously, and try to understand something of the welding 
influence of the game and the good it is doing in India, 
Let cricket flourish in the East, because along with it 
flourish the sterling qualites of courage, honesty, and 
loyalty. 

“That facile princeps with pen and bat,” Mr. C, B. 
Fry, holds the game in quite another light to what Cap. 
tain Trevor does. He rightly puts itthus ‘* And cricket 
hurts nobody, it has even sufficient intrinsic nobility not 
to hurt itself, There is generous life in it, simplicity and 
strength.” It seems to me that Captain Trevor misread 
the signs, and drew wrong inferences, and, what is more, 
he saw things during the match which no one else had 
seen, It requires the moulding and correcting force of 
generations to enable the casual European observer to 
understand the meaning of all that he sees in the East. 
At least three Governors of Bombay, and many sym- 
pathetic and far-sighted Englishmen who have all along 
deliberately encouraged the game in India, had no mis- 
givings, and watched with equanimity the steady growth 
of [Indian cricket, However, much as I differ from him, I 
part with Captain Trevor in peace, as I have much 
enjoyed reading the other chapters of his book and also 
because of his final satisfactory and consoling admission— 
that ‘‘Ten years have passed since then, and we are as 
firmly seated in our Indian saddle as ever.” Never may 
you fall from your Indian saddle is the fervent prayer 
of the children ‘of the land, and you never will as 
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long as you “play the game.” ‘‘All’s well that ends 
well,” 

It is an undisputed fact that the present friendly rela- 
tions between England and the Australian colonies owe 
not a little to cricket, Here is an historical parallel. 
Just as in the year 1877 Colonial cricket made its first 
stride when the “Cornstalks” beat Lillywhite’s XI, so 
the Parsee cricketers came to the front when they 
vanquished the English cricketers of Mr. Vernon's 
team. “Let it not be forgotten,” says Alfred Shaw, “that 
grticket has played a most prominent part in the happy 
concord between England and her Colonies, and that 
the two events which marked the origin of it were the 
two matches that James Lillywhite and his men played 
in March and April 1877 at Melbourne.” History has 
the happy knack of repeating itself for the benefit of 
mankind, and is constantly quickening and inspiring 
the present, 

Now for some of the salient incidents of that 
historic game. Mr. Vernon, the English Captain, was 
the hero of the match on his side, playing a superb in- 
nings when things were going badly. His 45 (not out) 
was compiled by some fine all-round hitting. He drove 
Mody (who was at his best) in beautiful style, while 
others found it ditficult to stophim. Had he been backed 
up, he would have pulled the match out of the fire. Going 
in second wicket he carried out his bat, All this time I 
felt nervous, because I thought of his highest score 
in English cricket, which was 259 against RecklingGreon 
when playing for Orleans. Mr. Walker, one of the best 
bats in the team and a jolly cricketer, did not come off on 
that day, though great things were expected of him, as 
only a week previous he had compiled a big innings in 
Northern India, His score against the Bombay Gym-~ 
khana was 57, so the Gymkhana wicket, which like South 
Africa has often proved the grave of reputations, was 
not altogether responsible for his failure to score 
against the Parsees. Mr, A. E. Gibson bowled all along 
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with good judgment and kept down runs, Mr. Philipson, 
the English ‘‘Keep,” was in fine fettle and in a smiting 
mood. He drove Pavriin the direction of mid-on thrice, 
but luckily the fourth time I managed to hold him close 
to the ground. Thus a dangerous customer was got rid 
of, hut not to the delight of the crowd who wanted to see 
more of his batting, It was quite a treat to see Philipson 
behind the sticks; it was a “‘species of conjuring.” He for 
one did not belie his best Varsity reputation, Mr, De- 
Little, the fast bowler ofthe English combination, proved 
expensive. He had the rare distinction of bowling. 
W. G. twice in a home match. On that day I think he 
was kept on a little long when the Parsee Jessop (Machli- 
walla) was laying abouthim., Machliwalla asa rule feels 
at home with fast bowling, The faster the bowling the 
better he hits, and on the Parsee side he was thehero of the 
day, as in the nick of time by some determined slogging 
he won the match. It was a fortunate thing indeed that 
he was included in the team at the eleventh hour, and 
right well did he justify his selection, Messrs, Pavriand 
Modi divided the bowling honours, and it was not under- 
hand bowling ‘that wrought the ruin,” but first class 
over-arm bowling, In this match the Parsee fielding 
was at its best and nothing was missed. According to 
one critic it was quite up to the best one sees at Lord's,” 
Mr. Vernon’s Team scored 61 runs in the second innings 
(the smallest total of the tour), The fielding of the visitors 
was very good in the first innings, but it became slack in 
the second. 


The first to congratulate the Parsee Captain on his 
victory were English gentlemen, Sir N, G,. Lyttelton and 
Sir Charles Sargent, the Chief Justice of Bombay. I 
shall never forget the kind and encouraging words of 
these two sportsmen. The English cricketers took this 
solitary reverse in their Indian tour like good sportsmen. 
At the close of the game the Parsee ladies garlanded them 
in oriental fashion, and they were also presented with 
some beautiful Indian art work. At the palatial resi- 
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dence of Sir D. M. Petit, Bart. (a truly philanthropic 
gentleman), a big function was held in their honour, 
organized by a representative committee headed by Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart. The reception accorded to 
Mr. Vernon and his merry men by Bombay Society 
was unique, and thoroughly gratified them. Indeed, 
they deserved no little credit for stimulating the game 
in India, 

Some of the ebullitions evoked by this epoch-making 
match may be recorded here. Itis quite on the cards 
that the imaginative and emotional Parsee youth felt for 
a day or two that he was the victor of the victors of 
Waterloo. But the sober and the level-headed Parsees 
kept quite cool, like those who, in the words ofan Anglo- 
Indian cricketer, never cry or crow over defeat or victory, 
But one venerable Parsee gentleman, Mr. Sorabji S, 
Bengali, C.I.E., was so pleased and gratified with the 
Parsee victory that he cried out ‘that it was a glorious 
battle after Nahavand,” where some centuries ago the 
Parsees were badly beaten by the Arabs and had to fly 
from their native land. Since that bloody battlethey have 
settled in India. I, for one, always thought that the Par. 
sees had interred their bellicose humour with their dead 
at Nahavand, just as the French did theirs at Sedan, to 
quote Emile Zola, Cricket was affected everywhere for 
some days and the Parsee Team was dined by the leading 
clubs in Bombay. In short, like Byron, they found 
themselves famous when they woke the next morning, 
The whole English and Native Press patted them on the 
back, But not so a few uncharitable people, who were not 
slow in attributing the great victory to the * fatal lunch” 
at Mr. Tata’s mansion, But it only required a little time 
to explode this theory, and the subsequent decisive vic. 
tories of the Parsees in Northern India, and a year later 
over Lord Hawke’s Team, silenced the detractors for ever, 
It was indeed a red-letter day in the annals of Parsee 
cricket. The match for a while struck a note of unity 
among the community. 
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Let me quote here what a few impartial judges had to 
say about this match, The TZimes of India in a 
leaderette gave the Parsees their due, saying that 
they had done honour to Bombay and all were proud 
of those who had held their own in tact and temper 
and had vanquished Mr. Vernon’s Team, which had 
previously defeated all the picked teams of Behar and Ben- 
gal. That famous cricketer Dr. W. G. Grace said of Mr. 
Vernon’s Team :— Six times they won in India in a 
single innings, and the clubs they played against 
were the strongest in India, which makes their defeat, 
by the Parsee XI on the goth and gist January all the 
more remarkable.” 

The advent of Lord Harris as Governor of Bombay in 
the year 1891 was hailed with delight by sportsmen, 
During his regimé generally physical culture in the 
Western Presidency received much-needed stimulus 
and encouragement in many ways, and Parsee cricket 
particularly improved its status and position, What 
his personality did for Kent and English cricket generally 
also came naturally to the help of Indian cricket, which 
secured in him a true patron and friend, In a sense he is 
the moral teacher of the cricket world, and a staunch 
believer in the moral worth of games, He hits out 
straight and hard both in games as well as in the higher 
game of politics, at which he is equally adept. He is 
always for fair play, and no one has done more to put 
down unfair bowling than this fearless champion of 
cricket. Itrequired a strong man to do it, and the strong 
man of cricket is Lord Harris, Much of the higher tone 
of cricket ethics of recent times is due to him, and other 
sportsmen of his type like Lord Hawke, the Lytteltons, 
and the Steels, Recently Mr. Price Collier discoursed on 
the “Ethics of Ancient and Modern Athletios,” much to 
the advantage of the latter. He readily admitted that 
modern athletics have their abuses, but at the same time 
the standard of fair play and manliness has risen much 
within recent times. He quoted the famous description 
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of Virgil in support of his thesis. ‘In the classic foot- 
race Nossus, the leading man, falls, whereupon he 
throws himself in front of Salius, the second, in order to 
trip him up, and let Erylius, the third man, who is a 
friend of his, win, These tactics are regarded as part of 
the game, and Virgil depicts the defeated candidates 
bursting into tears. Even the classic boxers are depict- 
ed as bragging over their exploits.” Ifsuch antics are 
not possible now, it is because of the personal example 
of genuine sportsmen of the type of Lord Harris, I 
found him a thorough cricketer, who would always play 
the game “right up to thehandle.” He holds that the 
merits of the game are physical, moral and social, and 
because of these characteristics he endeavoured to 
encourage an affection for it. In this particular con- 
nection he made some apt reflections in one of his fine 
speeches during his stay in Poona. He said:—‘ Only 
this year two of the deepest thinkers in Western India 
have acknowledged that ifthe intellect of the youth of 
India Is to retain its vitality for a reasonable span of life, 
it is absolutely necessary that the youth should have 
encouragement to take part in athletic exercises, as well 
as to take part in study, and I think I may recommend 
to those two gentlemen that if they were to search the 
whole world through, and study the category of all the 
games played throughout the world, they would find 
there not one which could claim, in a higher degree, the 
physical, moral, and social merits of cricket.” Before I 
briefly record with pleasure His Lordship’s good work 
in the Bombay Presidency, I will chronicle the doings 
of the Parsee cricketers in Northern India in the year 
1891. 

The Parsee Team after defeating Mr. Vernon's XI 
made a bold bid for the championship of India, I was 
able to get together a fairly representative team for the 
tour, though a few cracks were unable to make the trip 
owing to their business engagements. Our opening 
match was at Jaipur. The cricket ground, where we 
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met the brave Rajputs, was a picturesque one and the 
whole surrounding scene was full of strange figures 
and brilliant colours. All Jaipur and his wife were out to 
see us. The Rajputs pitted against us acquitted them- 
selves creditably, and got us out for 49 runs in our first 
innings; on our part itwas a very miserable and paltry 
display. The Jaipurists bowled dead on a wicket that 
suited them and their fielding was close and crisp. Often 
in the history of the game Parsee bowling has risen to 
the occasion when the batting collapsed. So it was in 
this emergency, as Pavri and Modi disposed of the” 
home side for 23. The bowling honours were equally 
shared by the two, the former capturing 5 wickets for 
8 runs and the latter 5 for 12, The bowlers were helped, 
no doubt, by the state of the wicket which was soft and 
crumbling, The Jaipur bowling lost its sting in the 
second innings and the Parsee batsmen shaped better. 
Spencer scored brilliantly 54 (not out) and D. D. 
Kanga notched 4o in his free style. The home team 
scored 70 in their second innings and Bheshawlal was 
the top scorer with 24. The Parsees won by 97 runs, 
The ground fielding of the Rajputs was the feature of the 
match. Next to the Zulus they have the keenest eyes 
in the world, and their countrymen, Sir Pratap 
Singh and Ranji, are known for their remarkable 
vision. Both are good shots and many stories are 
told of their sporting adventures, The Maharajah of 
Jaipur entertained us right royally and our best thanks 
were also due to General Abbot and Sir Swinton Jacob 
for many acts of kindness and hospitality. The Parsee 
cricketers were the guests of the Maharajah for some 
days and it is needless to say they thoroughly enjoyed 
their trip and particularly a ride on the huge elephants, 
with their queer and gorgeous oriental trappings, in the 
early dawn with the thermometer at 45°, We were 
charmed with what we saw of the old ruins at Amber 
and returned fate in the day after enjoying many creature 
comforts of life provided for us by the kindness of our 
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host. The Maharajah graciously presented a gold locket 
and a charm of rare Jaipur work to me as a memento of 
the visit. General Abbot gave a garden party in our 
honour at the Residency and some of the cricketers 
bein fine tennis players distinguished themselves at 
the game. We left Jaipur thoroughly pleased with our 
reception. 

On our way to Allahabad we broke the journey at 
Agra to see the Taj and at first wondered why heaps of 
money were lavished by Shahjahan in bringing into 
existence that splendid marble edifice. When I beheld 
it in the moonlight, I ceased to wonder. ‘' The loveliest 
sanctuary that ever man conceived. Only then is the 
real magic and the witchery of the fabric fully revealed, 
The moonlight bathed it in mild radiance. And its 
eternal beauty cast upon you an irresistible spell, for it 
seeths the promise of eternal peace.” Some of us, with a 
poetic turn of mind, left Agra and its frosty nights ina 
dissatisfied vein, for which the moonlight vision of the 
Taj Mahal was mainly responsible, because the Indian 
mind always seeks the unattainable and meets with the 
inevitable disappointment. In this respect cricket acts as 
a healthy corrective for such craving. ‘Itisa pill to 
purge melancholy,” 

Our second match was at Allahabad. Here, too, we 
found a very kind and courteous host in Mr G, FB, 
Chesney of the Pioneer, Both host and paper were 
encouraging and impartial in their criticisms of the 
Parsee cricketers, who appreciated the journalistic hospi- 
tality not a little, Mr, Chesney and his friends did every- 
thing to make us spend our holiday pleasantly, The 
match there was arranged with Mr, Walker's XI, a 
strohg side picked from Northern India, though one or 
two good players ware not available, The game was very 
interesting from the beginning to the end. The Parsees 
scored 183 in their first venture. Mr, Walker's XI 
replied with 87—a poor score considering their great 
batting reputation, Allahabad had to follow on, The 
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unexpected happened and our formidable hosts ran up 
the big score of 288 runs and closed their second innings 
with 9 wickets down. Messrs, Jones and Walker played 
brilliantly, scoring 156 and 86 respectively, Never before 
was Parsee bowling so knocked to pieces, thoutyh I 
rang the changes on my bowlers as frequently as 
possible, Catch after catch was badly missed and on 
the whole the Parsee fielding was miserable. The 
match ended in a draw, and I played for an hour‘and a half 
for my 14runs, In that game Dr, Pavri did immensely 
well with the ball, as he captured 9 wickets. Probably 
“the fatal gift of self-complacency ” may account for the 
Parsee failure, 

At Muzaffapore the Indigo Planters gave us a warm 
welcome and their genial Captain, Sir J. A. Bourdillon, 
made a lasting impression upon the team by his kind. 
ness and suavity, When Acting Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal he retained a keen interest in Calcutta cricket, 
and presided at the dinner given there in honour of the 
Oxford Authentics and made a very happy speech. He 
spares no pains to lessen the estrangement between the 
East and the West by practice and precept. The 
Behar Wanderers are famous for their sportsmanship 
and hospitality. They won the toss and scored r10 in 
their first innings and were hardly at home with Mody’s 
fast bowling. Gibson made 53 in very pretty style and 
afterwards bowled well with his usual off-breaks, The 
Parsees made 232, of which R. E, Mody scored 47 in 
about 20 minutes, Cooper 45 and J. Morenas 33. 
Marsham, the best all-round man of the Wanderers, 
could not do much owing to an injured hand, 

At lunch the ladies of the station mustered strong and 
Sir J. A. Bourdillon made a felicitous speech, saying that 
“the Parsee cricketers are as sporting and chivafrous 
as English gentlemen.” These remarks had a special 
bearing on one or two incidents in the day’s play. The 
Parsees won easily by 9 wickets. The Wanderers are 
fine cricketers and subsequently lowered the colours 
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of Lord Hawke’s Team, which in turn beat all comers 
except the Parsees, The bitter cold at night was the 
only disagreeable feature of the tour, and on the whole 
the team thoroughly enjoyed the rustic beauty of 
the pkace, and the kind and tiaditional hospitality of 
its noted sportsmen. We all left the capital of the Indigo 
Planters with a wrench when we set out for Calcutta, 
The last fixture was with the Calcutta Cricket Club 
in the ‘City of Palaces,’ The Zoroastrians were in 
some dread lest their colours should be lowered and 
their unbeaten record of some years lost in their final 
encdunter, as the team pitted against them was a 
fairly strong one. Here are some of the incidents of the 
game, Calcutta scored 94 and 123, respectively, in their 
two innings ; Moran was the top scorer with 46. He alone 
played Pavri and Modi with confidence ; the rest easily 
succumbed to their attack. The Parsees responded by 
putting together 204 in their first turn, D, D. Kanga 68 
and Cooper 40. The former indulged in some nice hit- 
ting. The Parsees won by 10 wickets and 2 runs, The 
match was witnessed by the éée of Calcutta society. 
The Calcutta ground was the best we had played upon, 
true and fast, except that in the evening the big trees en- 
circling the field cast shadows tuat interfered not a little 
in getting a good sight of the flight of the ball. We did 
not find any Babu cricketers in Calcutta, but to-day 
not only do they play well, but they also now and 
then beat their English rivals, But I met Babus there 
setting the Hughli on fire. The Babu, like Mr, Chamber. 
lain, isa very misjudged personage, On the banks of 
the turgid Hughli one saw the aristocracy and the fair 
denizens of a busy and crowded city, disporting them- 
selves in the evening, clad in the latest London fashion, 
making it hard for one to realise whether he was loafing 
in the metropolis of the East or the West. 

On the Saturday night at Bansard’s Hotel the Cal- 
cutta Cricket Club dined the Eleven. Besides the two 
teams there were six guests present, with Mr. 5. R. 
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Douglas in the chair, and Mr. Gairus Deas as Vice- 
President. After dinnerthe Chairman said :— 

“ Gentlemen—I rise to propose the health of our 
gallant opponents—(cheers)—the victorious Parsee 
team, and the duty is not only a pleasure Rut an 
honour. There was a team of cricketers from Eng- 
land two years ago who beat us handsomely, but 
they intheir turn fell before the Parsees of Western 
India, whose signal victory yesterday we meet to 
celebrate to-night. In what branch ofthe noble game 
have they not shown their superiority? They have 
shown us the way in all; and it is not only if the 
way they act their parts that they excel us, but they 
teach us above all things how much lies in good 
generalship, We regret that there was so little need to 
show generalship in what we call changing the bowling ; 
but they adapted the fielding most admirably to our 
style of batting, particularly in the slips. They have 
over-matched us, they have taught us a salutary, if 
severe lesson, and for my part, gentlemen, I think that 
the noble game of cricket in Calcutta has incurred a 
debt of gratitude to the Parsees of Western India, which 
nothing will efface, Let usdrink their healths, comrades 
and gentlemen all, and thank them from the bottom 
of our hearts for coming. ” (Loud cheers). 

The toast was drunk with much enthusiasm, all singing 
“For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

We all carried away from Calcutta the happiest 
recollections of good sport and good fellowship, The 
Parsee Captain headed the batting averages and Mody 
the bowling averages. The leading English journals, 
especially the Zémes, the Pioneer, the Bombay Gazette, 
the Astax and others pronounced it to have been 
not only a cricket but a social success, 

I wish I had space to chronicle many other successful 
tours by Parsee cricketers. In recent years Messrs, 
S. B. Spencer and D. J. Tata have taken teams to 
Hyderabad, Madras and Nagpore, and the trips proved 
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no small successes from the cricket and the social point 
of view. At Madras the team met such well-known 
players as Messrs. H. C, King and E, H. D. Sewell 
and acquitted themselves creditably. There too Lord 
Wealock presided at lunch, and complimented the 
Parsees on their good form. 

Sir Andrew Fraser, Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces, treated the Parsee team very hos- 
pitably at Nagpore. The visitors took part in many 
other sports with the English residents of the station, 
and Mr. Tata and his team returned quite pleased with 
their reception, 

The annual visits to Patiala and Simla were also very 
enjoyable. Mr, N. Panthaki used to manage these trips, 
On one occasion, at Patiala, there were gathered to. 
gether some of the finest cricketers in the world, 
embracing many nationalities. There was the prince of 
cricketers, —Ranjitsinhji ; Hearne and Brockwell came 
from the home of cricket; Mistry, Mehta, Kanga 
and the Modys represented Parsee cricket; and Ali Hasan 
and Safakat, the men of Aligarh College ; whilst 
French, Bosworth-Smith, Bush and many others hailed 
from Simla. Quite a cricket carnival went on for 
some days, presided over by the late Maharaja and his 
brother the Kour Saheb—the sporting owner of Cherry 
and Record Reign, With the first he won the “blue 
riband” of the Indian Turf,—the Viceroy’s Cup—and 
many other races, 

The Maharaja of Patiala, who died in the prime of life 
was not only a great sportsman but a devout Sikh, 
Once only, on the cricket field, he put aside his national 
head-dress for a terai hat to get protection from the 
relentless rays of thesun, The Sikhs, who loved and 
respected him, did not like this change in their national 
dress, and headed by their Guru came to interview their 
ruler while he was playing cricket. One of them ad- 
vanced and deferentially urged the Maharaja not to dis. 
card on any account the time-honoured national pugree, 
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and implored him, in the name of the Sikh religion and 
people, to put on the head-gear ofhisrace, After that day 
the Maharaja would not discard his native pugree. The 
Silhs are taught never to forget the teaching oftheir Holy 
Book, or to fail intheir loyalty to the BritishRajg and 
everyone who knew the Maharaja well speaks highly of 
his loyalty and his kindly nature, Asa cricketer I had an 
opportunity of seeing him play in Bombay at the Parsee 
Gymkhana, where he scored 40 runs in capital style 
against fairly good bowling, After a whole day's 
cricket he was quite game for a polo match, and was 
none the worse for his exertions, He could bear great 
fatigue, and even when in indifferent health would go in 
for sports. At Patiala he rode a winning mount when 
he had fever 103°. In his very slender frame there was 
much latent capacity for work and exertion, 

Badesiram is another fine Sikh batsman who com. 
piled 210 (not out) in 1896 at Kasauli. Naneckram 
even now is Patiala’s effective fast bowler. 

Before I touch upon another epoch-making period in 
Indian cricket, I will refer to a match which brought to 
light a famous English player, Major Poore. In 1892 
a cricketer who was destined to make a name for him- 
self brought a team from Secunderabad to play Bombay, 
The chief feature of the match was the sensational bow]- 
ing of Dr. Pavri, who took four wickets with four con- 
secutive balls, and won the match for the Parsees in the 
last two minutes by 92 runs. Lord Harris’ handsome 
A,-D.-C., then Captain Poore, gave an exhibition of his 
upright style and forcible forward play, which were seen 
to best advantage in the Presidency matches. I shall 
speak of him later on. The Jndian Planter's Gazette, 
complimenting the Parsees on theirSecunderabad victory, 
handsomely said: ‘‘I congratulate the Parsee XI most 
heartily on their victory over Secunderabad, not so 
much because they won, as on account of the way they 
played and won. They showed that they can keep 
their tail and spirits up when playing what happens to 
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be an uphill game, and when the difficulty was overcome 
were as generous in their victory as they would, I am 
sure, have been sporting indefeat, The behaviour of the 
enormous Parsee crowd was admirable, and I congratu- 
late the community most heartily upon their success, on 
their excellent taste, and the sporting spirit with which 
they play the queen of all games,” 


CHAPTER V. 


LORD HARRIS AND LORD HAWKE IN INDIA 


The most interesting and brilliant chapter in the 
annals of Parsee cricket was opened by the inauguration 
of the Parsee-Presidency matches, Who was the father 
of these international fixtures? No other than that 
famous cricketer, Lord Harris, who instituted them in 
the year 1892. It was at Mahableshwar that I received 
the glad tidings from Lord Harris that he and some of 
the leading English cricketers of that period thought the 
time had come when the Parsees should be asked to play 
a combined team of Englishmen selected from the 
Bombay Presidency, This sporting announcement was 
hailed with no little delight by all cricketers, and the 
Parsees felt that they had received a deserving promo- 
tion at the hands of a generous sportsman and his coun- 
trymen, The Parsees then had an unbeaten record for 
some years, and their annual matches with the Bombay 
and Poona Gymkhanas, since the advent of Lord Harris, 
had been more or less one-sided, so this change was in 
the right direction and in the true interests of Indian 
cricket. The decade embracing the Parsee-Presidency 
matches is not only the most important, but it is the most 
brilliant epoch in the history of Indian cricket. What 
is more, these representative matches have served a 
good purpose in promoting, in some measure, social 
intercourse between the rulers and the ruled, 

A Presidency-Parsee match is the Indian Derby. 
People go to see it, just as the Greeks went to their 
Olympic games, or the Spaniards go to witness the bull 
fights in Madrid. These annual encounters are the test 
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First Presidency-Parsee Teams (1892). 
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matches of India. The ‘fights for the ashes” are 
as keenly contested out here as are those between 
England and Australia, In Lord Harris’ own words, 
“those who have seen a Presidency vs. Parsee match 
on the maidan at Bombay, ten thousand natives of India 
looking on with the keenest interest at an English game, 
must recognize that there are qualities in the game of 
especial merit.” Mr. Theodore Beck, the ex-Principal of 
the Aligarh College, giving an account of the Aligarh 
Fair in one of the magazines, wrote that ‘one of the 
drawbacks of British rule is the want of interest and 
excitement which it affords to people.” If he had been 
present at one of the Presidency-Parsee matches or Polo 
tournaments in Bombay and elsewhere he might have 
changed his opinion, The interest taken by all classes 
in these big meetings grows every year. The element 
of national superiority is at the bottom of the great 
excitement with which the results are watched, 

The first encounter came off in Bombay in July 1892, 
which may be called the jire-engine match, as fire-~engines 
had to be called in to draw the rain water off the ground 
in order to allow the match to be played, “Jupiter Pluvius 
spoils many more matches in Bombay than anything 
else, particularly when the rains are abnormal, The 
great crowd on the ground cheered the appearance of the 
fire-engines on the spot; and boys and men helped to 
work them, Then a fresh shower came, and all hopes 
of playing out the game were at an end, The crowd 
went home “in the sulks,” as the match wasa pointless 
draw, 

Some well-known cricketers took part in this open- 
ing game ofthe series. Colonel Rhodes, Major Poore, 
Dr. Trask, Capt. Newnham, Messrs. E, E, Steel, E. B, 
Raikes, W. Clarke and other local celebrities. The 
Parsees were well represented by Messrs, Pavri, D. D, 
Kanga, Spencer, M. D. Kanga, Gagrat, Cooper, the 
Mody brothers, Bapasola, Writerand Dubash. For the 
first time the two elevens lunched together in the 
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Bombay Gymishana pavilion. Lord Harris and Sir 
Vernon Bayley (President of the Gymkhana from 1875 
to 189§) honoured the occasion with their presence. Sir 
Vernon Bayley was a keen supporter of the gamg,in 
Bombay and at lunch spoke with pride of the days when 
he captained the Eton XI. 

The second match was played in the capital of the 
Deccan, I lost the toss, and after some consultation with 
my team I preferred to keep out of the Eleven as I was not 
feeling fit and gave my place to Writer, for which Lord 
Harris chided me and told me that I was “‘funking, "*I 
had kept in reserve either young Mody or Writer for the 
eleventh place, but it was a good thing that both of 
them were included in the team at the last moment, This 
match illustrated the truth that very often the man who is 
not considered quite fit to be included in the eleven proves 
the most useful, Writer and D, E, Mody did extremely 
well, and helped Dr. Pavri considerably in winning the 
match, In this match E, E, Steel, who, after an absence 
of nearly seventeen years is now figuring in first-class 
cricket at home, did well with bat and ball. In the first 
innings the slow bowling of Steel and Raikes proved 
too much for the Parsees. On the English side Major 
Pooreand Dr, Trask batted strongly: the latter’s untimely 
death in South Africa was deeply regretted by all who 
knew him. Dr. Pavri batted and bowled uncommonly 
well, and the Parsees won the match by three wickets 
and one run, In referring to this event Mr. M, K. Patel 
writesin his book that ‘the Parsees won the contest 
by three wickets and one run, and their title to the 
championship of India was confirmed. Next to the 
romance of a Parsee entering the portals of St, Stephens 
thatof a Parsee eleven beating the chosen English eleven 
of the whole Presidency at their own national game is 
perhaps the most interesting. The Parsee community 
is as proud of having produced sucha cricket eleven as 
Greece was of having given birth to her seven wise 
men.” The most pleasing feature of this match was the 
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genuine enthusiasm of the fair sex, who flocked in large 
numbers to the Gymkhana Club terrace and cheered 
the players irrespective of their nationality. 

The chief feature of the Christmas week of 1892 was 
the arrival in Bombay of that famous cricketer, Lord 
Hawke, with a strong team of English amateurs, It 
included not a few cricketers quite in the front rank at 
home, Lord Hawke, the Hon’ble F. S. Jackson, Messrs. 
Hill, G. F. Vernon, Gibson, Hornsby and C. W. Wright 
were first class, and in Hazeltine the team had a really fast 
béwler, who, in the words of Lord Hawke, ‘‘was reserved 
for the Parsee match.” It was quite a treat to watch the 
pretty style of the Hon’ble F. S, Jackson, ‘an athlete, 
a scholar anda gentleman.” His driving was fine and 
clean, In the first match he did not do justice to his 
high reputation, as he suffered from a touch of the sun. 
It was a small scoring match, the Parsees making 93 
and 182 in their two ventures, and Lord Hawke’s team 
473 and 93. D. E. Mody played two very good and useful 
innings of 36 and 39, respectively, He was then in 
his prime and established his right to be considered 
the best cover-point by his brilliant fielding in that 
position, That year Bapasola was in exceptionally 
good form, and notched 52 in refreshing fashion, Pavri 
captured 8 wickets in the two innings for 54 runs. The 
visitors did not do anything worth remark, either with 
bat or ball, except Hill. Gibson contributed the highest 
score of 21 in the first innings. Hill was the most suc- 
cessful bowler, as he took 8 wickets in the two in- 
nings for 53 runs, The fast bowler, Hazeltine, had fost 
his sting, The result of the match was that the Parsees 
won by togruns, Commenting on the game the Bombay 
Gazette said: “The success which the Parsees achieved 
by their superior fielding and bowling was greeted with 
thunders of applause, The fair account Lord Hawke’s 
team gave of themselves in their programme in Ceylon 
and throughout Southern India led their partisans to 
entertain the most sanguine expectations, It wasgenerally 
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considered that they would achieve a victory against 
their first foes. The success which crowned the sterl- 
ing display of the Parsees received a demonstration 
which was fully deserved.” 

Thus the Parsees added a fresh feather to their Zap, 
and they were heartily congratulated by Lord Harris 
and Lord Hawke on their brilliant victory. ‘“ The 
behaviour of the crowd was perfect ” remarked a leading 
journal, The papers in England, when the news was 
cabled to them, were equally complimentary to the Par- 
sees, The second match of the Christmas carnival was 
with the Presidency. The pitch was cut up, still the 
English cricketers put together, by some nice all-round 
play against the bowling of Captain Newnham, 263 in 
their first venture, and 35 for the loss of 2 wickets in the 
second innings, Lord Hawke gave a great display, hit- 
ting the bowling all over the field for 79. The Presi- 
dency team scored 157 and 140, respectively. T. M. 
Usbourne made 41 in the first innings and Captain Trask, 
I.M.S., by some slow play, scored 62 in the second 
innings. Major Poore, who was disabled, played with 
one hand for some time, and the crowd heartily cheered 
him on his pluck, Hazeltine was very trying to play 
that day, as his fast ones rose badly, and the English 
Captain was generous enough not totry him any further, 
The Presidency team were beaten by 8 wickets, 

The return match between the Parsees and Lord 
Hawke's team was talked about everywhere. It is no 
exaggeration to say that public interest was excited to 
the very highest pitch as to the probable result, The 
return followed hard on the heels ofthe first game, and 
never has a cricket match in India been watched with more 
intense interest. In this match the Hon’ble F, S. Jackson 
gave a fine exhibition of vigorous cricket by scoring 39 
runs in the first innings and proved the truth of the 
remark that ‘A run-getting son is worth nearly as much 
asa Derby winner.” C. W. Wright made 24 ata most 
critical moment, and his wicket-keeping was another good 
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feature of the game, Hornsby bowled extremely well, 
unchanged throughout both innings, securing in all 15 
wickets for 86runs. The Englishmen were as superior to 
the ParSees in batting as the Parsees were to them in fast 
treadling, Lord Hawke’s XI made 139 runs in their first 
venture and 85in their second. Writer bowled splendid- 
ly in the second innings, capturing 8 wickets for 35 runs, 
His leg-breaks beat most of the players. The Parsees 
made 127 and go. In the end Lord Hawke and his 
doughty warriors won the match by7 runs, after a very ex. 
citing finish, and they thoroughly deserved their victory. 
It was achieved as much by his consummate generalship 
as by the efforts of individual players. At the end the 
English fielding was superb and very close. The Par- 
see batsmen did not rise to the occasion, Lord Hawke 
a week previously generously wrote to me praising the 
behaviour of the spectators in the first match, but he was 
much disappointed with their subsequent conduct, At 
the close of the match the crowd forgot to cheer Lord 
Hawke and his merry men on their well-earned victory, 
Never at any stage of the game did it appear to the 
crowd that their hitherto unbeaten champions would be 
vanquished, When the end came they were quite un- 
prepared for the blow, and quietly left the field. Let me 
assure the English cricketers that this was done from no 
ill will; the crowd was sorely cut up.by the catastrophe, 
The Parsees’ unbeaten record of some years had gone, 
and that was enough to upset them, Recently, Lord 
Hawke, on being asked by the representative of an Eng- 
lish journal which was the most exciting match in 
which he had ever taken part, said that it was the return 
match he played in India against the Parsees and won 
by 7 runs, The Parsees entertained the visitors at 
Readymoney House, kindly lent by Sir Cowasji Jehangir. 
The function was a great success. 

I met there that famous dramatic critic, Mr. Clement 
Scott, who witnessed the first match. He told me that he 
saw some first-class cricket, and he paid a graceful com. 
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pliment to Parsee cricketers in his contributions to 
the English papers, particularly the Dazly Telegraph, 
writing in very high terms about the agility of Parsee 
fielders and their ‘cat-lilke’ activity on the field. ~ 

Lord Hawke made many friends in India by his gefiral 
temper and sportsmanlike behaviour, and he rightly 
says: ‘We make friends as we make runs.” He gave 
a masterly batting exposition in his match with the 
Bombay Presidency. He hit merrily for his 79 runs 
and looked as if he were in fora century. His driving 
on the off-side was very clean and effective—a stroke for 
which he has a special liking. He was alsoa member 
of Mr. Vernon’s Indian team in 1890, The cricketing 
world has watched with no little admiration his master- 
ful control of the premier Yorkshire XI in recent years, 
and a gentleman who can organize trips successfully in 
different parts of the world, and handle men with con- 
summate skill and tact in the cricket field, is likely to do 
the same in other spheres of responsibility. All Indian 
cricketers would be glad to see Lord Hawke some day 
appointed Governor of Bombay, In India Lord Hawke 
played the game in justas generous a fashion as he 
does in England. He isthe best friend of the profes. 
sionals, For his county, Yorkshire, he has put in solid 
work for many years. Inthe words of the Rev. R. S, 
Holmes, the writer of the artistically got-up ‘ History of 
Yorkshire County Cricket” ‘The man in the street is 
absolutely correct in saying that Yorkshire cricket owes 
everything to its noble captain, and that it is devoutly 
hoped he will continue to be the county leader of the field 
long after he is able to score a single run in the field.” 

Here are some of the details of Lord Hawke’s success- 
ful tourin India, Batting averages of his most pro- 
minent men in all the matches: A. J, L. Hill (30°17), 
F. S, Jackson (30'7), and Lord Hawke (26'19) The 
highest score of 132 was made by Hill at Allahabad 
againstan All-India XI selected by Mr. Chesney, who 
was kind enough to include three Parsees. I selected 
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Messrs Pavri, Gagrat and Bapasola for the All-India 
atch ; the last-named acquitted himself very creditably, 
butLord: Hawke’s team won handsomely. Hornsby 
was ttwonly bowler who took 100 wickets in the tour, 
LOed Hattke’s, like, Mr. Vernon’s, team had no diffi- 
culty in beating some of the best combinations in 
Upper India, except the Behar Wanderers. It is need. 
less to say that this second cricketing expedition, like 
the first, proved very beneficial to the steady progress 
of Indian cricket. The members of Lord Hawke’s team 
were the guests of Lord Harris, the Governor, during 
their stay in Bombay. Needless to say that they had 
avery good time. 

At about this time, in the year 1893, Indian cricketers 
lost their revered friend, Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengali, 
C.LE, He often told me that the Parsee youths ought to 
be taught to handlea rifle and to master its working, and 
he thought the Arms Act emasculated the whole nation, 
Surely there is no need for such an Act now, when India 
is loyal to the core! A public meeting of cricketers was 

‘held atthe Novelty ‘Theatre to perpetuatehis memory, I 
was asked to preside, and Lord Harris graciously sentme 
a sympathetic telegram from Mahableshwar, showing his 
approval of the object of the meeting, Iam sorry to write 
that nothing came of it, though resolutions were enthusi- 
astically passed, and influential Secretaries representing 
different communities were appointed,—Dzr. Dhunjishah 
Patel, Mr, Damodher Sukhadvalla and Mr, D, J. 
Tata. However, the grateful people of Bombay have 
voted their distinguished citizen a statue, which arrests 
the attention of visitors to. the Bandstand near the 
Oval. - 

My reminiscences of Ganeshkhind cricket are very 
pleasant indeed, These fixtures were started almost 
about the same time as the Presidency matches, and In. 
dian cricketers owe a deep debt of gratitude to Lord 
Harris and Colonel Francis Rhodes for many very en- 
joyable games, The festive lunches, the smart society 
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gatherings, and, above all, the classy cricket of the guber- 
natorial host and his staff are all very vividly remembg@ 






a great surprise for all of us. I took.a ly stoic 
cosmopolitan team—seven Parsees, two Hindus and 
two Mahomedans. Unfortunately we were [ate on the 
ground by half an hour. This was enough to upset 
Lord Harris, who took me to task for being fate; and only 
on my explaining that the gharivalias, who had struck, 
were really responsible for the delay and not I, was he 
satisfied. This showed how earnest and methodical he 
was in everything hedid, Like an experienced general, 
after winning the toss he put us into bat on a matting 
wicket, knowing that some of us had never played on it 
before. In fine, he got us out for a trifling score and then 
himself made 7o against the best Indian bowling, His 
play was a study and a delight to us all. His graceful 
pose at the wicket, his powerful driving, his cuts and his 
strong and effective play on the off-side, were all a treat 
to watch. In future J shall think twice before I stand 
mid-off when Lord Harris is batting, though Mr. Jessop 
thinks it is the easiest thing to field mid-off, While 
Lord Harris was piling up his big score with the help 
of his genial Military Secretary, Colonel Rhodes, I was 
standing listlessly, not knowing what todo next, All 
of a sudden he drovea hard one in my direction, 1 
instinctively put up both my hands, just covering the left 
temple—a dangerous spot fora ball tohit. To my own 
and to everybody’s surprise 1 held the ball, but I had to 
pay heavily for making that catch, as one hand swelled so 
badly that a courteous A,-D.-C. got me some ice to 
allay the swelling. In short, we were badly beaten in our 
first match, owing to the all-round play of Lord Harris, 
the Bayard of the cricket field, and the fast bowling of 
Sergeant Sharp. However, we returned home quite 
pleased with the princely hospitality of Lord and Lady 
Harris, Just before the match I went to Ganeshkhind 
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and asked a friend, who was staying there, how Lord 
arris played cricket. He told me there was just the 
difference between him and us as between a 
ab anda buggy hack, My informant was not 
His Excellency made us feel at Ganesh- 
khind that cri¢ket is a great leveller. 

A story is told of Lord Harris, which may bear repeti- 
tion here, When he captained the Kent Eleven, a 
player addressed him with great deference as ‘*My 
Lord.” This did not please him, and he sternly rebuked 
his comrade for calling him Lord on the cricket field, 
However, he had two distinct personalities,—one as 
Governor of Bombay presiding at the Secretariat and 
in the Council Hall, and one as a famous cricketer play- 
ing on the Ganeshkhind classic heath, He exhibited 
each to its best advantage. I found that he did not 
deem it beneath his official dignity to do all in his power 
by precept and example to bring about a better state of 
things than he found prevailing, His personal exam. 
ple, in fact, made physical culture voluntarily com- 
pulsory, He had an eye to the national aspect of the 
game, 

Lord Harris only once played on the Poona Gym. 
khana ground in a focal match, and there made his 
first century in India, 

In one match at Ganeshkhind two Governors played 
against us, Lord Harris and Lord Wenlock, Governor 
of Madras, the old playmate with whom thirty years 
before Lord Harris took the field in his first house match 
at Eton. Both were 1, b. w. to Ali N, Tyabji’s bowling, 
and took their speedy dismissal good-naturedly. 

Before his time leading Indian personages did not 
think much of cricket, but when they beheld a living 
Lord, and a Governor to boot, wielding the willow with 
all shades of men, they abandoned their old dislike for the 
game. Recreation grounds and gymkhanas sprang up 
fast enough in the Bombay Presidency, and former op- 
ponents of physical culture were the first to participate 
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in them, About this time some enthusiastic peop! 
petitioned Lord Harris to make physical educatign 
compulsory in the Bombay Presidency, but he th 
with Professor Wordsworth, that ‘‘ enforced vipefe is no 
virtue,” He once feelingly remarked to mopthatatfew 
people in England, as well as in India, carped at 
him for devoting his leisure hours to cricket, while if 
he had spent the same time in reading French novels 
and smoking cigarettes nobody would have known 
anything about it. He had the courage of his con- 
victions in everything he said and did, and as he once 
remarked: ‘It will do me no harm as Governor octa~ 
sionally to descend from the chair of State to the wickets.” 
He was one of the most hardworking Governors of 
Bombay, according to the opinion of not a few of the 
Chief Secretaries of Government. He at least found the 
Governorship of Bombay no bed of roses, 

Lord Harris did much in various ways to foster the 
growth of the game among all classes by his personal 
encouragement, The force of personal example is great, 
His efforts to encourage physical education proved 
amply successful, and to-day our high schools and col. 
leges devote attention to it with great profit, 

Whilst I am recounting my reminiscences of Ganesh- 
Kchind cricket, a tribute of respect must not be withheld 
from Lord Sandhurst, Lord Northcote and Lord Laming- 
ton, who worthily followed in the footsteps of their dis- 
tinguished predecessor, Lord Sandhurst was as keen 
about cricket as Lord Harris, and though not a good 
bat was an exceedingly fine field. Indian cricketers 
remember with pleasure and pride the match they had at 
Ganeshkhind, when Lord Sandhurst dined them, and 
in token of their respect they presented him with a silver 
vase. He often invited Parsee ladies and gentlemen to 
cricket lunches in order to promote social intercourse. 
In the year 1899, owing to plague raging badly in Poona, 
the Presidency-Parsee match had to be abandoned, but 
not the Ganeshkhind match, aS some cricketers were 
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very anxious to bid farewell to their kind friend, So 
arrangements were made to visit Ganeshkhind for 
the annual fixture direct from Kirkee, where carriages 

rekindly sent to take them to Government House. 
A Very p easant day was spent, and at dinner Lord 
Sandhurst presided, and very cordial speeches were 
made, But for Lord Sandhurst the right of appoint- 
ing a Parsee umpire at the Presidency matches would 
not have been conferred, The pleasant traditions of 
Ganeshkhind cricket were well kept up by Lord and 
Lady Northcote, supported by their sporting and cour- 
teous staff headed by Mr. Hill and Colonel Owen. In 
1904 Lord Lamington invited the Indian cricketers to 
play at Ganeshkhind, and I and my team will never forget 
the courtesy and kindness shown to us by Lord and 
Lady Lamington. The social side of the game, which 
has for India a special value, was seen to its greatest 
advantage in this annual gathering at Ganeshkhind, It 
is a rocky ground where out-fielding is difficult, but the 
cooling breezes that blow and the beautiful surround- 
ings make up for these little inconveniences, The pitch 
is excellent and true on a fine day; but it plays unheard 
of pranks if the sun shines on it just after a shower of 
rain has soaked it, as I know it to my cost, I need not 
sing the praises of this beautiful ground, as in the 
seventh chapter it is poetically and graphically described 
by one who is very fond of it still—Lord Harris, in his 
stirring, never-to-be forgotten, farewell speech, 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARSEE TEAM, 


In this chapter I shall touch upon international 
cricket, to which such a fillip was given by the presence 
of Lord Harris at the head-quarters of the Presidency. 
The Indian cricketers had opportunities of fully show- 
ing their prowess in these test matches ; players from all 
parts of India flocked to Bombay and Poona to do battle 
for their sides, and the press devoted columns to the 
discussion of the respective merits of the candidates 
for places. 

Before I deal with the chief qualifications of the mem- 
bers of the rival teams, I should like to give my views, 
which are neither new nor original, as regards the selec- 
tion of a representative eleven, as I had a great deal todo 
with the choice of the Parsee team for a number of 
years, ‘To select an eleven is always hard,” says the 
Hon’ble R. R. Lyttelton, To divide the good seed from 
the chaff is a difficult process : hence one cannot take too 
thuch care when the supremacy of two communities is 
té be decided on the cricket field. So much turns ona 
right choice, so much may result from a wrong one, It 
may be stated at the outset that there cannot be anything 
like mathematical accuracy in selecting every unit of a 
team, The nucleus is easy enough to form ; but it is for 
the last two or three places that there often exist diver- 
gent views. One has a fancy for A, while another pins 
his faith on B. Very often it is a toss up between the 
two, and I have sometimes decided the fate of a player by 
this sporting method, when in doubt, Just asin picking 
out the winner ofa race one has to study the form of every 
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horse, soin selecting the right man for the right place 
you have to make certain calculations, supplemented by 
observation and information as to his latest performances. 
&How often, after all the calculations of the scientific pun- 
ter, his fancy comes in fast! So the man selected fails for 
some unknown cause, which generally passes by the 
name of ‘ luck,” ‘an absence of accountable cause.” 
Having said ail this, you cannot go far wrong if you 
- follow certain accepted cannons while selecting an eleven, 

The first thing is to see that your man is in perfect 
health, Take nothing on trust, but satisfy yourself that 
the player whom you are going to pick is suffering from 
no ailment, Secondly, carefully go into the batting and 
bowling averages, extending over at least two seasons, 
and, if practicable, have a record kept of each player's 
failures in the fielding department. Also watch the form 
ofa player at the practice nets and see how he shapes 
against really good bowling; closely observe him when 
he is not conscious of anybody noticing his private gal- 
Sop. Play in ordinary matches is one more guide to 
team selectors, JI for one would lay greater stress on the 
last form of a player beforea big match than on his 
paper form. 

Now let us first select the bowlers for our imaginary 
team, The inclusion, under all conditions, of four bow- 
lers is getting a little stereotyped at the expense of bat- 
ting and fielding. I think two really first-class bowlers 
are essential, without their being good bats or fields, 
The strength of the batting of the opposing side, as well 
as the state of the wicket selected for the match, must be 
ascertained as accurately as possible before fixing upon 
your bowlers, But in any case the bowlers selected must 
be of different styles, Now-a-days a slow Jeg-break trund~ 
ler is more effectual than the orthodox bowler without 
any vice. The “off” theory is being wisely supplanted 
by the “on” theory, It is needless to say that you should 
have in your team as many forcing and defensive bats- 
men as possible. Of course it is better to have men who 
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combine attack with defence, and all-roundness ought to 
be the chief aim of those who want to select a thoroughly 
efficient team. As arule, I would prefer an all-round 
man to one who is not thoroughly sound in one gs 
partment of the game, or in other words a player lacking 
a certain standard of excellence. It will be noted thatin 
England, since 1880, players of the all-round type have 
been preferred to those who simply excel in one branch, 

The maxim that ‘you want men to stop runs as well 
as to make runs” is to be borne in mind. The Austra- 
lians, I believe, were the first to introduce this reform. 
I find the following in the ‘Cricket of Abel, Hirst and 
Shrewsbury" :—‘' An inferior field has to be terribly 
superior with the bat or ball, or both, if he wants to get a 
place ina Yorkshire or Australian XI.” Thus you wil! 
see that fielding is not to be neglected. A reliable wicket. 
keeper is the paying asset of a team, and is a sine qua non 
in all elevens. The choice should be made solely on his 
ability to stop all kinds of balls and to take difficult 
catches, Do not forgetto include a slogger, because at 
any time he may turn the tide, In many test matches a 
Massey or a Jessop has amply proved the value of a hitter. 
If you want to have a fast bowler, get hold of the genuine 
article, or he will be very expensive. To playa fast ball 
accurately you. must see it quickly, or otherwise you 
are late. The average batsman generally fails against 
really fast bowling owing to the fact that the ball travels 
a3 yards in quarter ofa second, and he is often a little 
late owing to his faulty vision, Good bowling and good 
fielding are the two mainstays of a team; a little weak- 
ness in batting power is compensated for by the pre~ 
dominance of the other two branches of the game, 

A casein point is the success of Mr. Warner's M, C.C. 
team in Australia, This combination by some critics 
was called the “laughing stock of cricketing England,” 
but it had in Hirst, Rhodes and Foster players of rare 
merit, and no “passenger” on board. Very often the 
inclusion of one or two men above the average turns the 
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scale ina match, and how often have we seen thata 
Spofforth or a Grace has given victory to his side by the 
sheer force of his prowess? Therefore get hold of the 
chest player. Try to learn all about the opposing eleven 
and construct yours accordingly. A cricket match is a 
miniature war, and its success depends upon sound 
organization and the general efficiency of your forces, 
and, above all, on the character and ability of your gene- 
ral who is the brain of the team. What is, after all, a 
leader, apart from his qualities? He must have know. 
ledge of the game and, aboveall, of human nature. He 
must inspire his men with confidence and take advant. 
age of every opportunity as it crops up, Napoleon 
said that a battle may last a whole day, but there are 
generally some ten minutes in which its issue is practic 
ally decided. And soa match may last for two or three 
days, but often there comes a critical moment when a 
captain, by doing the right thing and not allowing that 
golden opportunity to slip, will lead his team to victory, 

The best cricketing combination of modern times is 
the Yorkshire XJ, and its composition and harmonious 
working must be carefully studied by all Selection Com- 
mittees. In conclusion may I say that in exceptional 
cases ‘‘a little freedom from formula” will doa 
world of good to all concerned? Try to secure at all 
costs complete harmony. The team must play together, 
and as one man, with implicit confidence in their 
captain, Let every man’s motto be “sink self and 
play for your side.” The selection of ghe Parsee 
representative team has rested with the Parsee Gym- 
khana since I gave up the thankless task in the year 
1895, and now I actively help the Committee in their 
arduous task, 

The work entrusted to the Parsee-Presidency Match 
Committee is done with care, but one often reads strong 
criticisms in the press about it, because regarding the 
filling of the last one or two places people will naturally 
differ. 1 also find that there is a style of comment that 
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is not discriminating, though I personally like healthy 
criticism. It is a pity that now-a-days more cricket is 
written about all over the world than played. The pen 
is fast usurping the place of the willow and there are ag 
many cricket fallacies as there are critics, Mr. Jeflson 
has recently done good service to the game by cleverly 
exposing them. One needs the pruning knife to cut off 
all unhealthy growths, 

As I have said, the responsible work of selecting the 
Parsee XI is for the present in experienced hands, but the 
time has come when some of the leading maddan clubs 
might be given some sort of representation on the com- 
mittee, Of course the scheme has to be properly 
worked out and must be acceptable to all parties con- 
cerned. Parsee cricket needs unity to holdits own 
against the new combinations that are fast arising 
round it. 

I will now deal with the pecularities and qualifications 
of the leading cricketers of the two rival teams taking 
part annually in the test matches of Western India and 
of other well-known cricketers whom I met during 
the golden age of Indian Cricket, I will take the Parsee 
team first; it Owes its present proud position to the 
arduous and sustained labours for a number of years of 
a few individuals and represents the flower of Parsee 
cricket. What an All England XIis to English cricket, 
the Parsee team is to Parsee cricket, It typifies Parsee 
push and pluck in the domain of sports. 

Dr. M.E, Pavri is the mainstay of the team and he has 
for many years successfully skippered it, A very deter. 
mined and resourceful leader, who can inspire con- 
fidence in his men and is known to have led them to 
victory even when in a corner. As a bowler he is quite 
in the first flight, very quick at picking out the weak 
points of a batsman, and managing to send him the ball he 
most dislikes not once or twice, but often, and eventually 
making him walk into the trap, A medium over-arm 
bowler, knowing thoroughly the art of varying his 
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pace and pitch, he is seen to great advantage on a hard 
and true wicket like that of Poona, He has a particular 
good length ball, which he often makes use of in captur- 
ing batsmen in the slips, I saw at Poonain 1889, ina 
match between Poona Gymkhana and the Parsees, 
three men caught at short slip by Bapasola off his bowl- 
ing. But he is a bowler of many moods and on his off 
days is expensive. He also sends down a slow ball 
with the same action that he adopts in bowling a fast one 
and often succeeds in deceiving the batsman. During his 
second visit to England he did very well at Eastbourne, 
He had a bowling average of 13°61 for 168 wickets, 
His batting average was 34°8 for 1,028 runs. When he 
left England the Eastbourne Club presented him with a 
silver vase in recognition of his fine performances, He 
has performed the ‘hat-trick * many times both at 
home and in England. 

Asa batsman he is very reliable and plays a correct 
game, but lacks strength. He often picks out the 
tight ball for pulling. He is a very smart field near the 
the wicket, On the whole, as a captain he has done 
uncommonly well. Though he is near forty, there are few 
all-round Indian cricketers to equal him in pluck, 
resource, determination and clever handling of men. 

K. M, Mistry, the Parsee champion, is a class by 
himself. Hearne and Brockwell think highly of his all- 
round play, and particularly of his batting, as they had 
opportunities of studying his game closely during their 
annual visits to Patiala, In their opinion he on his day 
is as good as Ranji, A fine left-hander, with all kinds 
of forcible strokes and an adept at pulling, “he seems to 
attain the maximum of power with the minimum of 
exertion.” Though his method is quiet he does not lack 
strength. His late cutting is quite a treat to watch; but at 
times his manipulation of widish off balls is very risky, 
He fields uncommonly well at short-leg or point, I have 


him play many brilliant innings, but the one at 
‘Gayoshithind during Lord Sandhurst’s régime, when he 
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compiled 140, was hard to beat for finish and general 
excellence. When he had made 96, Captain Greig, who 
was bowling, gave him a full pitch to enable him to 
complete his century. A chivalrous tribute paid by one 
great cricketer to another. In partnership with Ranji he 
made 256 for Patiala against Umballa Gymkhana, when 
Ranji’s score was 257 (not out). His gs is the third best, 
score made by a Parsee in Presidency matches, He, 
and Dr. Pavri knocked up 163 between them for the 
first wicket, a Parsee record, Dr. Pavri contributing 69, 
He is a medium-fast left-handed bowler, with a high 
action. Ihave no space to record here his many brilliant 
bowling performances. His proper place is in first 
class English cricket. I should not be in the least 
surprised if one day I was told that Mistry had been 
made Prime Minister of Patiala, where he is doing 
very useful work. 

Db, D. Kanga is the Parsee Blackham. At his best 
he can favourably be compared with §. Seshachari of 
Madras and Walcott of the Bombay Presidency. He is 
very smart at taking snapped catches behind the sticks. 
Of course he is not so good now as he was in his prime. 
His powers have begun to decline a little, As a 
bat his style is free and easy, and he belongs to the 
vigorous run-getting school, He hits a half volley 
to leg beautifully and used to get caught pretty often 
somewhere in that region. He chops the ball with great 
force and has also a peculiar slash which upsets point, 
He is a good change bowler. He did exceptionally 
well with the ball in the Presidency match ot 1901 
at Poona, when he captured six wickets while the 
regular bowlers were quite atsea. Elis batting per~ 
formances for a number of years have stamped him as 
one of the best exponents of the game, andhis century 
against the Authentics was an exceptionally fine per- 
formance, but not quite free from blemishes, and well 
did he deserve congratulations from all side a 
friends in business, as well as those of the Parsee Gi/m- 
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khana, testified their appreciation of his fine display on 
that eventful day by presenting him with a watch, His 
cricket agility can be best described by the word electric, 
In the local matches of the Parsee Gymkhana he gener. 
ally cuts a good figuic and captains the team with 
success, and though a busy man he finds time to play 
ithe game he loves so much, [He played a very plucky 
innjogs at Patiala against the World, when he had to face 
‘the bowling of Hearne, Ranjiand Brockwell, making 45 
runs in about half an hour while his partner Bosworth- 
Smith could only make a single. He is still good for 
some years. 

B. D, Gagrat was at one time the best Parsee cricketer 
ofhis day. His batting performances in his palmy days 
were unequalled by any Indian cricketer. A player of 
natural abilities, a sound strong batsman keeping every- 
thing very low, he puts alot of powder into his off 
strokes. He is equally effective in his leg hitting 
and was a grand field anywhere when he was at the 
zenith of his fame. He throws well and has a very quick 
return, His underhand grubs were effective in the old 
days. To my mind his 108 (not out) against Poona was 
the most brilliant performance among his many centuries, 
It was his first century in first-class cricket, It was 
a great pity that hedid not go to England with the 
second team, when he was at his best. To give an 
idea of his batling performances from 1886 to 1897 the 
following figures will do well, He played 45 innings, 
made 1,328 runs, twice not out, highest in aninnings 108, 
average 30'8. In those days he was an easy first. 
In recent years, owing to bad health, he has not 
scored as consistently as of old, but I for one should not 
be surprised if he regained his old form. He was also 
a fine athlete and won many cups at sporting meets, 

R. P, Meherhomji is a new star in the cricket firmament, 

_ It was in igor that he surprised the cricket world 


cere 140 (not out) against the Poona Gym- 
khipa, playing for the Baronet Cricket Club, and pulled 
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the match out of the fire. Before this feat he also made 
acentury at Simla, but very little was thought of thatper- 
formance by the Selection Committee, One finds it diffi- 
cult whether to award the palm to him or to Mistry as. 
the most graceful batsman of the present time. Each 
has a right to advance his claim for that coveted distinc~ 
tion, but I plump for Mistry. However, in back playy 
Meherhomji stands alone. He scores by playing .pac 
to fast balls which others are content simply to stop. 
The charm of his style is that he times the ball to a 
nicety. He plays fast bowling as Gunn played Richard- 
son andcan drive hard and well with little effort. He has 
a variety of strokes and his square cut past point and his 
long drive to the on that delight the hearts of all 
are worth watching. He fields brilliantly in the 
country. Asa bowler he is coming on and he has a 
great future before him if he only takes care of his deli~ 
cate health and reads a few good treatises on cricket, He 
just missed a century in the Presidency match of 1904. 
N. C. Bapasola was one of the finest all-round cricketers 
the Parsees have ever produced. He is very popular 
with the crowd as he is fond of playing to the gallery. 
He has seen his best days and is now a back number. 
When heis in trim he can hitany bowling with impu- 
nity, and his hitting is inspiring, A capital slow bowler 
with lot of off-break and spin, he hasa good ball that 
comes in very low from the off and before one makes up 
his mind what to do with it, his stump goes flying. He 
is ubiquitous as a fieldsman and a very safe catch. He 
used to be very smart in the slips. The Parsees have 
no one now to excel in that position as of old, Raja 
Senior was really good for a while but he, too, has 
now deteriorated. Bapasola is very keen on the game 
and when at school often took French leave to 
witness cricket matches, On one occasion, fearing that 
he would not be allowed to leave the school, and being 


very anxious to see a cricket match on the mazday, 
fearlessly walked up to his teacher’s table arf plyted 
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there one anna, saying:—“' Here, Sir, is my usual fine of 
one anna, as Iam going to see the match on the maidan” 
and left the class room to the surprise ofall. He visited 
England with the second cricketing expedition, but 
did not distinguish himself. He is always cheerful, 
whether he makes runs or not, and his gait and gestures 
Ainerk him out as a jolly soul, 
. Mehta is one of the best bowlets in India at the 
presenjday. Hecan makea balldoa lot on hard and 
fast grounds like those of Patiala and Poona. ‘His 
nervous fingers give a fizz and spin to the ball that make 
it seem almost alive after pitching.” He has a ball very 
hard to play that comes in from the off and takes the leg 
stump owing to ity tremendous break and spin, His isa 
finger break, as he\Nholds the bail in his two forefingers 
and turns it briskly just in the act of delivery. Mr, 
Cecil Headlam pays hima high compliment. He says 
‘“ Mehta is by far the best bowler one metin Bombay. I 
am told that K. M. Mistry is a terror and that bowler on 
his day is almost as effective, But unfortunately we did 
not meet Mistry, and Balu was not on his day when we 
met him. A good bowler he is, but he shows nothing 
of the judgment and resource of Mehta, who keeps you 
playing all the time, He varies his pace and length 
with great skill, and has a ball which goes away well with 
his arm and keeps you perpetually in diead of that fine 
one which whips back from the off with a spin like that 
which Jack Hearne or Lockwood imparts to the ball, 
Even Raphael at the end of his beautiful innings 
had to keep playing Mehta, and he could scarcely ever 
ymake forcing shots off him. He was clean bowled at last 
by one of those very break-backs.” Mehta's trundling 
record is remarkable. In 1900 he took 105 wickets in 20 
first-class matches for 140 runs, Whata fine average 
for India! Itis quite unique! In the cricket match at 
Simla, in 1900, in which Ranji, Brockwell and Hearne 


took part, playing for Patiala against a very strong 
eleven, Mehta took 10 wickets for 67 rung He has taken 6 
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Presidency wickets for 16, 6 for 26, and 5 for 35; while at 
Karachi, playing against the Sind Volunteers, he once 
took five wickets with five consecutive balls and secured 
all ten wickets at the cost of as many runs, Mehta un. 
fortunately tires soon, and that is discernible in the quality 
of his bowling after not many overs. In my opinion his 
béwling also lacks variety. Ifa tieldsman misses a catty 
off him he gets dejected, He is not a reliable bat, bug occa: 
sionally he comes off by some vigorous hittigg. “Tie 
almost set up a record in India, playing at the Pater 
Gymkhana in a local match, by making go runs in one 
over (three 6s and three 4s), scoring in all #bout 69 runs 
in alittle over quarter of an hour. I beleve Mr. Jessop 
has scored 27 runs in one over, He asa bad habit of 
putting his leg where the bat oughtjd be, and gets Lb.w. 
very often. He is a very smart field and is a safe catch, 
Mehta was lost to Parsee cricket for some time as he 
accepted the invitation ofthe Lancashire executive and 
left for England in April 1903 as he had been asked to 
join the ground staff at Old Trafford, But his delicate 
health did not bear the strain of playing first-class cricket 
week after week, and he had to return to India owing to 
an accident and to his continued indifferent health. 

A very fine product of school cricket is B. Billimoria. 
A player who has done well at Patiala and Northern 
India with Mistry and Mehta, he possesses great pluck 
and determination, His driving is very hard and clean, 
and when well set he plays a very pretty game all round 
the wicket, Asa bowler he won his spurs at Poonain the 
Presidency match of 1895, when he captured 8 wickets 
for 16 runs. The late Mr, Nugent, a friend of Parsee 
cricket, was so impressed with this fine performangs 
that at a Council Meeting on the same day he wrote 
ona bit of paper “ Billimoria deserves a floral wreath,” 
and passed it on to the Parsee members, He fields 
brilliantly anywhere. 

R. E. Mody was some time back dubbed the Richard. 
son of the East\ My experience of this crickgfer is very 
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much the .same as that of Mr. Jeffson on meeting 
Richardson for the first time at the practice nets, I was 
itysearch of a really fast bowler. for the Parsee team, 
and Wady’ 's exploits in the local matches on the Espla- 
nade maidan had marked him out as the coming man. 
One evening I invited him to bowl me a few overs at 
«ie Parsee Gymkhana nets, His first ball sent my. 
middle stump flying ; his second was a hot one, which 
ljiist managed to stop; his third beat me all éver ; his 
{me badly, for which I have never forgiven 
him ; and hig fifth was playable. I went through one 
more over with the same experience, and’ then quietly 
tetired. Thou Mody was, for giving me more of his 
dangerous stuff, course TI had to say no, as I was in 
pain, but at the salag time’ quite please with my find, 
He had that ‘deviMwin“hisehowling, just above the 
average, that made him a terror, It was his terrific 
pace that. upset me and many others. Fora fast bowler . 
his length was very good and: he often shot in a yorker. 
with deadly effect. Unfortunately, his brilliant career came 
to an early end, as his action was objected to, and the 
Parsees lost for all time one of their greatest fast bowl- 
ers, I think the no-balling of Mody was the tragedy of 
Parsee cricket. It would have been well for him and 
well for Parsee cricket if instantaneous photography 
had been resorted to in thoroughly examining the 
action of his elbow in the act of bowling. It is the 
bending of the arm and not the wrist that makes a 
throw and it is always very difficult to say where 
fast bowling ends and throwing begins. A throw has 
yetdo be logically defined, hence there is no little mis- 
‘ongeption about it. Mody is a very stylish bat and 
. pretty. to watch. He drives very hard all round the 
_ field, but lacks defence, and is very good against second. 
class bowling, A strongfield. He and M. Sanjana be- 
tween them captain with success the Elphinstone Cricket 
Clyb eleven, with whom they are very popular. He 
is also a fine swimmer. Once, while engaged in a match 
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at the Parsee Gymkhana, he was attracted by the cries of 
drowning men, In his cricketing dress he threw himself 
into the sea to save the struggling unfortunates, ape. 
after battling with the waves for nearly quartey an, 
hour was able to save two Hindu lives at the risk of his 
own. He was so tired that he fainted just as he came 
out of the water, 

The three Mody brothers are the three Graces of Parsee 
cricket, like the three Kangas. 

D. E. Mody is the crack cover point. H 
other members of the team in two particufars: one is 
his strong defence and the other is his efually heavy ° 
build. He drives uncommonly hard, andgreatly distin- 
guished himself in batting and fieldifAg against Lord 
Hawke’s XI. He isa little weak in gutting, and is also 
slow in running betweanthewightts. His place in the 
team for some years ought to be certain if he is fit and 
well. He gets well over the ball, and with a little free- 
dom in his play he is sure to develop into a first-class bat, 
His latent punishing powers need freedom. He is a fine 
swimmer like his elder brother, and plays water-polo with 
success, 

B. C. Machliwalla, the Parsee Jessop, is just the man 
to have on your side, He was the hero of Mr, Vernon’s 
match, a free punishing bat with a style of his own. 
He generally ignores the presence of the wicket-keeper, 
as he leaves the wicket without the least thought of being 
stumped, and is always going backwards and forwards. 
He believes with Tom Emmett that the ball was meant 
to be hit, The faster the bowling the better he plays. 
A superb field in all positions ; a good-natured cricketer, 
and besides a willing worker. His best innings to m 
mind was the one he played at Poona in the year 196 
against the Presidency, when he put together 67 (not out) 
by some really first-class cricket in very quick time. 
Always ready to help Parsee cricket, whether he is in the 
team or out of it, and a change bowler of some value, 
I would very much like to select him for the Indian 
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team if ever it visits England, as it ought to have a first. 
class slogger. Even to-day he is one of the best 


ound Indian cricketers. 
wHSQ,.Kanga, a promising young ‘varsity man, is 


quite first class in the three departments of the game. 
He, like his elder brother, has nerves of steel and plays a 
scientific game. His crouch at the wickets helps him in 
his strong defence and he is fit for any side. He turns 
the ball to leg effectively and prettily, and bowls fast to 

“Some purpose with an off-break, A very smart field. 
I think he will improve his batting quite fifteen per cent. 
if he goes in for a lighter bat. Some cricketers do not 
realize that the use of heavy bats generally leads to mis- 
timing as well as to very feeble strokes, You must use 
a bat that you can wield with ease, or otherwise you are 
a little late for an et Young Kanga’s 
brilliant century against the Hindus at once brought him 
into the front rank, and since then he has scored many 
more; he also made three successive centuries last cold 
season, I wish him success in both his avocations, in 
the laboratory as well as in the cricket field, He is sure 
to make a name for himself if he ever goes to England 
with the Indian team, as to-day he is as great in the 
batting line as Mistry or Meherhomji. 

D. N. Writer was one of the best medium-paced 
bowlers of his time, A left-hand round-arm bowler 
with a leg-break, on his day he was hard to be excelled 
by any Indian trundler. His balls used to keep low and 
came faster from the pitch, His bowling was thought 
very highly of by good judges of the game, When 
Lord Hawke came with his team to India he captured 8 
wickets for 13 runs in the second match, Unfortunately 
he” is very weak as a bat and field, and I think he has 
seen his best days. 

D. C. Daruwalla, the Parsee stonewaller, has very keen 
vision, which helps him in playing back to any ball with 
confidence. He can be relied upon to make double 
figures for his side. His glide is not artistic, One of 
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his best displays was in the Presidency match at Poona, 
when he made 79, playing with Meherhomji, and at one 
time scored faster than his partner. He fields smartly j 
the slips when he is not afraid of the ball, He iat hoe 
honour of making the first century for the Par: inthe 
Presidency match at Poona in the year 1903, for which 
he was presented with a bat by the Poona Gymkhana 
Club, and he played some splendid innings against the 
Hindu Gymkhana in local matches in 1904. It is a pity 
he is not a strong man. aed 

K, Kharas took to cricket late in life like Mr. Stoddart, 
His long reach stands him in good stead in smothering 
a good length ball which sometimes takes your breath 
away. He plays a pretty game with a straight bat and is 
amedium-fast bowler with a leg-break. He has often 
done good ee el first-class cricketers, 
but disappeared trom first-class cricket just as he was 
getting very useful. Colabawalla has been a consistent 
scorer for his club, the B. B. & C, L., forsome years. He 
is especially strong on the leg side. Few men play with 
quite as straight a bat as he does, and he gets plumb on 
the ball every time he meets it. He has few equals on 
the tricky, muddy Bombay wickets. He is not a strong 
field, but I do not agree with some people who take him 
for a rabbit, Previous to his getting his “Blue,” he 
played two splendid innings in the practice match at 
the Gymkhana against the best Parsee bowling. He is 
the smallest cricketer now playing in the team, and may 
be compared with the ‘‘Guv’nor.” His best perform- 
ance was when he carried his bat for 14 in the Presi- 
dency match in Bombay in 1904, as the wicket was very 
bad and bumpy. 

A very enterprising cricketer was the late M, D, Kanga. 
In his time a slow left-handed bowler of great merit, he 
had to give up cricket early for his business engagements. 
His best performance with the ball was 7 wickets for 
8runsin 1891 against the Bombay Gymkhana. Asa 
batsman he had a very strong defence. He visited Aus- 
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tralia in 1893 with a view to business, and, if possible, to 
take a Parsee team there, and had an interview with Mr. 
-Boyle on the subject, as well as with some newspaper 
repissentatives, but nothing came out of it owing to the 
difficulty‘of getting together a representative team to go 
outside India, The Kangas are all fine cricketers, They 
can muster a team of eleven Kangas like eleven Tatas 
to beat any moderate local combination. His untimely 
«death was deeply mourned by his friends. 

Kv. Driver, a batsman who can be relied upon to 
keep up his wicket in an emergency, is also a slow 
bowler with a little turn from the leg. His style is neat 
and taking for a left-hander. He broke the back of the 
Authentics’ attack, and probably played the innings of 
his life on that day. His stand for the first wicket had 
not a little to do with the final result, 1 should like to 
see more of him in representative cricket, 

M. D, Bulsara isa fast round-arm bowlerofexceptional 
merit. To-day he is the fastest bowler in the team, yet 
now and then puts ina slow ball which has a tendency to 
go in the hands of the man at long on. He makes the ball 
swerve in the air and after pitching it breaks from leg. 
Captain Greig told me that he found no little difficulty in 
playing Bulsara on the Bombay wicket, especially be- 
cause of his swerveintheair, He does not, asa rule, come 
off at Poona. His batting against the Authentics was a 
revelation to many, and his prophecy about himself is 
after all going to be fulfilled, that in time he will turn 
out a first-class bat. In fielding he has few equals in the 
country, and in dash resembles Jardine. He has a fine 
physique and if he keeps in condition he has a great 
future before him, He would be worth his place in any 
team for his fielding alone, C, M, Patel, a cricketer who 
deserves to appear more often for the Patsees than he 
does, is a very reliable bat, and played good cricket in 
the Northern India tour, and in some of the Presidency 
matches. S, B, Spencer occasionally captained the Parsee 
Even with success. In his days he was a sound bats- 
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man. His slow leg-breaks wrought havoc in the ranks of 
the enemy. Agood judge of the game as well as of horse 
racing, his abilities will always ensure success for him ig, 
any profession. He knows exactly what to dg and he 
does it. There is method in all his doings. “A fine 
billiard player like Pavri, he is the Vice-President of 
the Elphinstone C. Club, N.K, Bharucha, a bowler 
without an equal in India for accuracy of pitch, is 
‘Ca working diagram’—the Alfred Shaw of Indian cric-, 
ket. It is very rarely that he drops a baTfshort. 
Many good overs are yet left in him, though he is 
over 43. Heis no sort of a bat or field. K. Mistry of 
Ajmere fame—a young bowler who startled the cricket 
world by his phenomenal bowling performances~—has a 
peculiar action which puzzles the batsmen more than 
anything in his attack. His hand travels right over 
the bails when in thé act of delivering the ball, which 
comes in from the leg and keeps low. His action is 
deceptive. He did exceedingly well as a bowler against 
the Aligarh College Eleven. In the first match at 
Aligarh he took 6 wickets in 6 balls; the last one was a 
‘no ball,” In the return match at Ajmere he captured 
8 wickets with 9 balls against the same Team, which is 
considered a strong combination in India, On his 
present form he is one of the best bowlers in India. 
He bats moderately, but can hook well, D.C. Pandole 
was a slow bowler of some merit on his day, and 
is a gentleman to the core, very popular with his 
comrades for his modest ways. He has given up 
cricket long since. R. D, Cooper who did so well with 
the second team in England, was lost to Parse cricket 
by his appointment as Private Secretary to the 
Maharajah of Bikanir. He played in the Presidency 
matches and often did well. He used to be a 
fine wicket-keeper and hitter. 

D. F. Dubash was a sound batsman and made a record 
playing for the Parsee Gymkhana. He and Karas 
scored two centuries in the same innings in 1900 agatst 
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the Y. M.-C. A\ Messrs, Karaka, Belgaum.-walla, 
P, H. Davur; the Raja Brothers, Pochkhana-walla, 
Oomrigar, Kapadia, -Chinoy; Lala, J. Mody and a few 
ethers have rendered offand on good service to the Parsee 
Team. There are many colts coming on. Among 
them I. think well of Messrs. Pocha, Warden, Vatchia, 
the Commissariat Brothers, Sanjana, Polishwalla ; the 
last twoare fine fields. Messrs. Masani, Mulla, S. Daver, 

othia and Modi are the coming Parsee wicket-keepers. . 
I Always thought well of Limji Mehta’s. awicket- 
keeping, when-he was at his best. He caught eight 
men at the wicket in the match between the Baronet C.C, 
andthe Mhow Gymkhana, Recently he captured to 
wickets for 9 runs in a local match, : 

The Parsee Selection Committee is always on the 
look out for colts and every deserving player sooner or 
later gets his “Blue.” The Team is fed by the Parsee 
Gymkhana, the Elphinstone Club, the Baronet, the 
John Bright, the Liberals (Esplanade and Marine), the 
Young Zoroastrian and’a few others, 

A passing reference to the Elphinstone C. C, a 
Jeading club in the Bombay Presidency, wil! not be 
considered out of place in this sketch of Indian cricket, 
to which it has done a distinct service. It was establish- 
edin the year 1873, with that unlucky number. of 13 
members, To-day it has nearly 400. members on the 
roll. Itis-a cosmopolitan institution, but the. bullx of 
the members are.Parsees. Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
Bart., was asked to perform the ceremony of opening 
tHE CIB building, a few years ago, erected at a cost of 
about Rs, 40,000, all the debentures being taken up by 
the members, _ I have been nota little struck with the 
espdyt de corps prevailing in this club, and I wish. to 
see tlfe same spirit in kindred institutions, 

A Biindu gentleman, Mr. Manchashanker, at one 
time yras the Vice-President of the Club and was one of 
the¢fost popular members in an entirely Parsee institu- 
n. The Club has always furnished some fine cricket- 
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ers to the Parsee Team. Its tise is due in a great 
measure to the exertions of some of its prominent mem- 
bers, Dr. D. H. Dantra (President), Dr. D. H. Patel, 
Dr, D, B. Master, Messrs, Manchashanker, J. Vakil, S.Bp 
Spencer, H. M. Dadina, Sorab Settna, Edulji S. Shroff, 
E. R. Papa, and fast but not least Mr. Rustom 
Battliwalla, who rendered uninterrupted services to the 
Club for 30 years, and the same may be said of Dr. 
Dantra, the energetic and popular Chairman, g ccnp 
man also known for his ability, tact and extremely good 
temper. The members exactly act up to their motto 
© Union is strength,” 

The Baronet Cricket Club was established in the year 
1882 and has produced some brilliant cricketers in 
Dr. M. E, Pavri, Messrs. B. D, Gagrat, Meherhomji, 
Bapasola, D, N. Writer, Daruwalla, the Raja Brothers, 
Bharucha and a few others. It is one of the leading 
Parsee clubs and goes on tourand does well. It has 
regularly supplied the Parsee Team with some of its 
best players, It is the only local Club that has not been 
beaten by the Hindu Gymlchana for the last six or seven 
years, Ina match played on the 6th December, 1903, 
the club, playing against the Hindu Gymkhana, 
made a record for the Parsees, Meherhomji and 
Masani between them made 222—104 and 118 (not out) 
respectively. The Club owes its present cricket pros- 
perity to men like Dr, Pavri, Mr, Bharucha, Mr. J. 
Wadia and others. 

Among the other Parsee leading clubs, as stated above, 
are the John Bright, Persian, Liberals (Wéplanade 
and Marine) and Young Zoroastrian, and they have 
their playing grounds on the madam, Khan Sahib 
Maneckjee Vajifdar is the popular chairman of the John 
Bright and a true friend of Parsee Cricket. J 
Surrey, Kent and Yorkshire have played a profninent 
part in the development of English Cricket, so\these 
leading maidan clubs had a big share in the dev 
ment of Parsee Cricket. 
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Outside Bombay there are more than a dozen Parsee 
Clubs at Karachi, Poona, Surat and other out stations, 
The success of the Parsee Team ina great measure 
is due to, its all-roundness, and it is composed of the 
best talent of the community. It is an ideal combina-~ 
tion, The judicious elimination of fossils and the equally 
judicious inclusion of new blood have preserved its 
high standard, and that accounts for its present efficiency 

der the operation of that natural law ‘ the survival 
of the fittest.” 

One thing is evident, that in recent years the scoring 
power of the Parsee Team has improved at least fifteen 
percent. Parsee batting has also improved in style and 
force, Barn-door tactics have been replaced by scientific 
play. Parsee bowling has not gone downas some 
people imagine. It looked very deadly in the past be« 
cause of the bumpy nature of the unprepared wickets, 
Again, it was as a rule backed up by some splendid out 
fielding. Now the class of batsmen opposing the 
Parsee bowling is better than before and that has to be 
taken into account while judging bowling results. If 
the statistics of recent years mean anything then Parsee 
bowling is as good as of yore, It is in fielding that the 
Parsees have deteriorated, The chief reason is that 
men find it hard in India to field after 30 or 35. One 
cannot expect the eye and the hand to do their work with 
the same quickness and precision. The average age of 
a team has much to do with the quality of the work of the 
scouts, Again, net«practice has been the death of 
srmart fielding, 

The tendency of the age is to take everything easily. 
The Anglicised cricketer now fields by proxy; the half 
fed,\half-clad chokra fetches the ball for him on the pay- 
ment'of the lowest coin of the realm, He takes things very 
easily ‘in and off the field, while in the old days he took 
delight in out fielding and played games that especially 
imgfoved him in thie useful department of the game, Now 

ting is everywhere indulged in at the expense of field- 
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ing, and few cricketers realize the fact that smart fielding 
will get people out just as well as accurate bowling. 
Unfortunately, fielding is starved, and that accounts for 
the many drawn games, Still, as an all-round combina 
tion the Parsee Team holds pride of place in India. The 
Team, as a rule, is well off for bowlers and that is the secret 
of its success, like the Australians, The Parsee name is 
everywhere known more by its cricketing triumphs than 
anything else, I hope to see the industrial and the sp 
ing spirit of the race go hand in hand, 

The late Mr, J, N. Tata, during his visit to America, 
had an interview with President Roosevelt and the first 
question the latter asked was ‘‘ How is Parsee cricket 
going on?” And what is more, he senta message of 
encouragement to Parsee cricketers through Mr, Tata 
and this, coming as it did froma statesman who is a great 
Sportsman and above alla true friend of the coloured 
people, meant much, It was very gratifying indeed to 
Parsee cricketers, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE PRESIDENCY TEAM. 


int this Chapter I shall deal with the Presidency XI 
and some of the most important and interesting of the 
Presidency Matches. I need not say that the Presidency 
Team is selected from the European cricketers residing in 
the Bombay Presidency, and the Eleven doing battle for 
the Englishmen is generally of varying strength—unlike 
the Parsee XI—owing to an ever-changing population, 
It generally represents what is best in Anglo-Indian 
cricket. In these international contests one sees now 
and then fine cricketers ‘‘ fighting for the ashes,” who at 
one time or another made names for themselves in first- 
class cricket at home. It is roughly estimated that there 
are as many as forty or fifty leading European cricketers 
now residing in the country, who formerly played first. 
class cricket in England. 

. The Bombay and Poona Gymkhanas have in their 
hands the selectio? of the European combination, and 
of course they do their best to put in the field a strong and 
representative Eleven: but owing to various causes the 
English Team is not quite so strong as it ought to be, 
@ne is official duty and the other is the long distances 
separating cricketers in India. It strikes me that the 
strength of the English Team varies in proportion to the 
interest manifestéd by the head of the Government, The 
teams pitted against the Zoroastrians were strongest 
during the regimes bf Lord Harris and Lord Sandhurst. 
The weakest combjnation that the Parsees had to meet 
was the one in the‘year 1903, when they won both the 
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matches. If 1 might make a friendly suggestion to those 
in authority in order to strengthen the English side, it 
would be to go far afield in search of good men. 

As there is no residential qualification required for a 
player to make him eligible for these big matches, I 
think any English cricketer in India can play, provide 
he manages to be in Poona or Bombay during the 
cricket carnival. Every good sportsman is anxious to 
see these fixtures played out on even terms and nothing 
should be done to allow the great interest taken 4n them 
by all classes to slacken. I will now give a brief sketch 
of some of the Presidency celebrities. 

India claims Capatain J. G. Greig asher champion. He 
greatly improved his cricket in this country under 
Captain Wynyard, another well-known army cricketer. 
The ‘Little Man’ as an all-round cricketer is head and 
shoulders above most of his contemporaries, excepting 
Mistry and Meherhomji, I think his uncommonly keen 
vision accounts for his brilliant success in the game of 
games, He also shares, in a large measure, with Ranji 
that mental attitude which helps a cricketer in consistent 
scoring, under difficulties and on all kinds of wickets, 
Many collapses at cricket, which people find it hard to 
account for, may be traced to the lack of nerve at the 
psychological moment. After all, it is a question of 
temperament. You will never catch Captain Greig 
napping, even after he has made his hundred. He is 
always on the gu? vive, He goes on piling up his big 
score without fatigue. His pose at the wicket is ideal, 
giving him a full view of the bowler’s hand, as well as 
of the flight of the ball, which as a rule he watches with 
‘feline insistence.” He is quiet, but deliborfte. For" 
his small stature he has any amount of courage, resource 
and staying power. Again, his allsetfnd qualities 
make him a great cricketer. He has many useful and 
run-getting strokes all round the wicket, and his particular 
forward lunge gets him more runs tlanany other stroke, 
except his cutting. He is an adep at late cutting, 
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which many Indians are only learning to do well. 
When playing for his county (Hampshire) against 
Lancashire he made his biggest score—24g. His late 
cutting was the feature of the game, To his Captain, 
Mr. Robson, he owed his biggest innings, as he was 
induced to go in first on a wicket that suited him, 

Ihave seen him play many brilliant innings on all 
kinds of wickets, but the one against the Parsees, 
when he compiled 184 against picked bowling, will not 
easily b@ surpassed. In India he will always be remem- 
bered by that grand display. He commenced playing 
Mehta very cautiously for the first quarter of an hour, 
when the Parsee trundler is always athisbest. Whenhe 
had collared Mehta and Bulsara (the fast bowler) his cricket 
became quite sensational and worth watching, He 
drove, glanced and cut the difficult bowling all over the 
field with consummate ease. After he had passed the 
hundred the scoring was faster. It was a treat to see 
him hitting boundaries and taking the opportunity thus 
afforded of sitting down to rest. He was batting 5 hours 
and 40 minutes. The great innings was not quite fault- 
less; but when the end came, friend and foe regretted that 
their idol had not made his 200. It must have done his 
heart good to be the recipient of the rousing ovation 
the oriental crowd gave him on the completion of his 
splendid innings—such an ovation as no cricketer had ever 
received before, Hg looked to meas fit as a fiddle, and 
after-that big feat of endurance and skill, danced all night 
at Government House. His is a case of ‘training without 
straining.’ In 1896 he was also at his best, as he put in 
two fine innings of 96 and 62 (not out) against the Parsees, 
Ffe is the’aly batsman who has made over 1,000 runs in 
the Presidenc matches, thus heading the batting avers 
ages in cad Bs Another superb innings on the 
same ground was JMs 204 against the Authentics out of 
317 compiled. But|that was against inferior bowling 
and on a cold-weathfr pitch. Noone man has inflicted 
so many defeats uy/on the Parsees, off his own bat, as 
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Captain Greig: and be it said to the credit of his rivals 
that they have been the first to appreciate his prowess in 
the field, as they have presented him with more bats than 
any one of their own men, With Captain Greig the 
Presidency Team has been a strong side for some yeargy 
and his omission is always keenly felt by his side and the 
spectators, His bowling is chiefly brain work. He 
gives too many loose ones, but it pays him to do so. It 
was a sorry sight to behold Parsee batsman after bats- 
man walking, with eyes open, into traps laifl by this 
artful cricketer in one of the Presidency matches at Paona, 
Thus he cheaply got rid of four men, all caught off his 
bowling in the country. His fielding is as good as his bat- 
ting; nothing passes him, and for holding difficult and 
hard catches he is just the man to have on your side. He 
plays with his whole heart and soul. Verily this popu- 
lar ‘Little Man’ is a cricket wonder. 

Major R. M. Poore, tall, handsome, soldier-cricketer, 
delighted all who saw his stylish and forcible game when 
he played on Indian fields. Most of his runs come from off 
drives. His long reach helps him in smothering many 
a deadly ball, A genuine half-volley is his delight. He 
holds his bat high up and comes down on the ball hard. 
I often met him in Bombay and Poona when he was at 
his best, and found him a hard nut to crack, I saw him 
play some fine innings on the Bombay Gymkhana ground 
and on the classic heath at Ganeshkhind. His two cen- 
turies, both on the Bombay ground, were brilliant ex. 
hibitions of all-round placing—one was against the 
Madras XI who visited Bombay in Lord Harris’ time and 
the other against the Parsees in the year 1895, when be 
made 104 and Captain Greig 94. His iargesePedian score 
of 204 was compiled at Ganeshkhind, Whgp he left India 
a few cricketers and myself dined hi presented him 
with a Parsee turban, which he pfferred to a bat, as a 
memento of his splendid innings agginst us, and Iam sure 
that he has still carefully preserved {hat fragile heirloom 
in his English home. Just after leaXing India he played 
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equally good cricket in South Africa against no lessa 
bowler than George Lohman, and twice compiled over a 
hundred. Major Poore made his mark in England in the 
cseason of 1899 by his wonderful batting ‘in first-class 
cricket. His phenomenal scoring may be noted here: 
“Going to the wickets for his county on 16 occasions only, 
and being four times ndt out, he came out at the season’s 
end with an unparalleled record of 1,399 runs, averaging 
116$ runs per innings.” His biggest score in England, 
and for the matter of that anywhere else, was 304 against 
Somerset, when he and Captain Wynyard (225) put on 
411 for the sixth wicket. Both ina sense were Indian 
cricketers. At Portsmouth he achieved the uncommon 
distinction of a double century, 104 and 119 not out. His 
phenomenal feats surprised everyone and particularly 
his Hampshire friends whom he generously reminded 
that there was another cricketer in India better than 
himself, referring no doubt to Captain Greig, Major 
Poore perfected his cricket, according to his own version, 
under Lord Harris at Ganeshkhind, and by studying 
the useful hints on the game in the ‘'Badminton 
Library.” 

When one closely examines the doings of cricketers 
like Major Poore, Captain Greig, Captain Newnham, 
Mr. Troup, Mr. Jardine and Mr. E. E. Steel, and a 
few others, in England as well asin India, one gets a cor- 
rect basis by which to appraise at its true merit the 
standard of Presidency-Parsee cricket, It is very grati- 
fying to note that the leading Parsee cricketers have not 
only Pn, Soe comparison with these first-class 
AX pts"OSefie gathe, but on some occasions have done 
much betc_with the ball. Thus the high standard 
sgsee cricket is half revealed by the 
side-light thrown %pn it by the really fine performances, 
in first-class cricket\at home, of famous Anglo-Indian 
cricketers, just aftey'winning their spurs on Indian cricket 
fields. Major Pogire, besides being a good cricketer, is 
a’skilful man-at-arms. He is a powerful man, equipped 
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with keen vision, strong hands, and with muscles as hard 
as oak, It is no easy task to compare him with Captain 
Greig. Each has a style of his own. One is gentle but 
hardy, the other is strong and impressive. The ‘ Litlg 
Man’ is an all-round cricketer, while Major Poore’s 
forte is his vigorous batting, Mr. C. B, Fry thinks 
highly of Captain Greig’s cricket and has a good word 
for both, There have been fewer finer feats in the his- 
tory of Indian cricket than the partnerships of the big, 
fine cricketer and the ‘Little Man’ in many a PatSeesPre~ 
sidency match, Captain Greig achieved much by Tis 
mental attitude ; while the other did much by mental 
persistence. Major Poore also shaped well against the 
Australians, judging from his scores against such famous 
bowlers as Trumble, Howell, and Jones, when in one 
match he made 2zgand 71, Heisacricketer and warrior 
rolled into one, and has in turn displayed to the greatest 
advantage his brilliant powers with bat and sword in 
India, South Africa and England. 

M. R. Jardine, an Oxford ex-captain, came to In- 
dia with a great reputation and fairly kept it up, in spite 
of hard professional work. He is the scorer “‘ of a much~- 
talked-of century” in the inter-’Varsity match of 1892. 
According to Ranjitsinhji he was the best field of his 
time, Really it is worth going many miles to see him 
fielding. He is finely built and has much power and 
promptitude, In very quick time you see him covering 
a lot of ground, stopping a difficult ball, saving a bound- 
acy, and returning the ball in almost one action, with 
lightning rapidity, in the a Ne ee 
is missing. Ata critical moment he thrdws™higqwhole 
body in the direction of the flight ofthe baj-“and 
not mind a fall, On the Poona yfaichana ground 
he quite excelled himself duri ” the Presidency 
contest of 1894. D. D. Kanga mfide a tall hitin the 
country where Jardine was ‘‘scouiing.” He made a 
brave effort to bring about a difficult “yateh by running 
at top speed some thirty yards, and almost held the ball 
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fot some part of a second. The onlookers were for a 
while lost in doubt and kept on speculating as to whe- 
ther it was a catch or not. Some thought it was, 
nathers didn’t, meanwhile Kanga went on batting. The 
old Oxonian played the best cricket in the Presidency 
match of 1898, when he made 82, His driving and cut- ° 
ting were superb on that day. Why, he would often 
race up the pitch and lift a long-hop right out of the 
‘ground for asix. In Byculla Club matches he gives 
now and'then a rare exhibition of his batting powers 
by notching his hundred in very quick time. 

The Hon’ble Mr, E. B, Raikes on many occasions cap- 
tained the Presidency XI with success. He knows more 
about the weak points of Parsee players than any other 
European cricketer. However of one thing he knew 
very little, namely, how the Parsees dreaded him as a 
bowler; if he had known that he would have bowled 
more against them, instead of putting on others to re 
lieve him. Probably being a bowling Captain he wish- 
ed to be above the suspicion of selfishness. The Parsees 
first made his acquaintance at Norwich, when they visit. 
ed England for the second time, and formed a good 
opinion of his trundling abilities, He has a great com. 
mand over pitch and pace, and a leg-ball which generally 
comes from the shoulder and requires a fot of playing, 
His best bowling performance to my mind was in the 
year 1894. at Poona, when he captured 8 wickets for 22 
runs in the second innings of the Presidency match. On 
that day he found his ‘blind spot,” and bowling at it 
with deadly occa was chiefly instrumental in secur. 
ing a well-.cesetved victory for his side. He is not much 
ore bat Ts, played a prominent and useful part in 
bringing up Presidency cricket along with his other com- 
trades, “He is a »Barrrister and will be a Judge some 
day, that is if he finds his way so readily about the laws 
of the:land as he do/is in those of the game,” 

H.C. Cheethany has played representative cricket 
with uniform success. His impregnable defence and 
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slow leg-breaks have given no end of trouble to Parsee 
and Hindu cricketers. His cramped style strengthens 
his defence, and he is one of the best all-round cricketers 
on the English side, He has studied to good purpogg 
the “trinity” of cricket. He bowls with his head 
and occasionally puts in a fast ball for a change, 
As a batsman he takes no risks, but he often: 
experiments while bowling, He has played some 
fine innings in the international matches, ‘both at: 
Bombay and Poona, and the two inrfings in 
the year 1903 were finished performances, His latest 
two centuries were 102 against the Bombay, Baroda 
Railway and ror (not out) against the Parsee Gymkhana, 
Captain J. E. Trask, IL.M.S., used to take great 
interest in Poona cricket, and was a very reliable and 
steady bat, There was no lack of enthusiasm in him, 
whether winning or losing. His early death in South 
Africa deprived cricketers of all nationalities of a sturdy 
comrade and a generous cricketer. F. L, Sprott is a 
first class wicket-keeper. He is quick and neat behind 
the sticks, a very stylish run-getting bat, and turned out 
a good skipper for the Presidency XI at Poona, Sub- 
Sequently he was outshone as a wicket-keeper by 
Walcott. He believes in the social side of the game, 
and is always ready to help Indian cricketers. On one 
occasion he was very anxious to Jjnclude in a team, 
which he thought of taking to Ooty, at least three 
Parsees, and I was asked to suggest some names. I sugs 
gested Pavri, Mistry and Meherhomji, but  unfor- 
tunately the tour fell through. I hope some day he will 
succeed in taking a cos mopolite ete ve Simla or 
Ooty. It is just the thing that will help IndigeP@ieketes 

F. J. Clark is a fast bowler ra merit, who 
has rendered valuable services to,Mis old club, the 
Y.M.C.A., like Harrington. Both are old cricketers 
and now play for the Bombay Choinase, Clark is 
a free hitter, and once or twice bowled with success 
in the Presidency matches. He woul have given any» 
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thing to capture Ranji’s wicket when he was playing in 
Bombay, but the great batsman was caught off the 
bowling of Jehangir Dubash, the Gymkhana ‘ pro.” 

Major C, G. Carnegy is a punishing batsman and can 
often be relied upon to score when his side is in a corner. 
In the Presidency match of 1902 he made a capital stand 
with Captain Deas when things were going badly for his 
side. He encourages in many ways the sepoys of the 
Marine Battalion C. C.—now the 121st Pioneers—to 
improve their game, A friend of Indian cricketers, he 
was for a while one of the members of the Committee of 
the Indian Team. He has made one or two centuries in 
India against fairly good bowling. H.R, Troup who 
has played for Gloucestershire, has represented the Pre- 
sidency, and as a bat anda field is still in a class by 
himself. It is a pity we do not see more of him in 
these matches, 

A very’ effective fast bowler on a bad wicket is Captain 
R. M, Deas., He had the rare distinction of bowling 
Ranji while touring in Poona in both innings for a brace 
of ducks, A cheery cricketer when losing or winning, 
he can hit wellin an emergency. CaptainA. P. Douglas 
played some good innings against the Parsees at Poona. 
He once played for the Gentlemen of Surrey, and I think 
he is ane of the best all-round cricketers the Presidency 
Team has produced. Ha generally makes a good captain. 
E, L. Sale is a staunch friend of Parsee cricketers, and 
on his day is a dangerous batsman. He fields and bowls 
uncommonly well 'on all wickets. He missed his century 
at Poona in’ 1900 when he made 84 and was well set, 
He has a noted pene in his bowling, and I found him 
very difficult to play at Ganeshkhind. It is always 
smooth sailing when Sale captains a side. 

I’ must refer more briefly to H. H. Bond, a very 
defensive and run-getting bat. One season he was quite 
at the top of the tree and played some fine innings against 
the Parsees at Bombay and Poona, H.E, Browne is also a 
very fine all-round dricketer. He is full of dash and 
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vim, and on one occasion batted for nearly two hours 
for 16and saved the match. He wasa surprise packet 
and his fielding was a pleasure to watch. Captain 
C. Smith—every inch an English sportsman—played th 
game in generous fashion. Indian cricketers miss ie 
much: he was a fine bat and field. A stylish batsman 
is J. T. Weatherby; he can place good bowling all 
over the field with ease when once set, He punishes 
hard a loose one on the leg. The following well-known 
cricketers also played for the Presidency at one time or 
another:-— 

E, E. Coombes (a reliable fast bowler); Colonel F. 
Rhodes (a brilliant point); Captain Cox, E, E, Steel, 
Bosworth-Smith, Major Newnham, Captain Barton, 
Captain M. D. Wood, P. M. Heath, H. Reynolds, 
Captain Wigram, T. M. Usbourne, H.C John, Captain 
C. C. Luard, S B, Fairfax, Captain W. Drysdale, 
B. H. B Stephens, Captain Tandy, Captain Lowis, 
H. Anderson, Captain Tomkins, N, B. Sangster, 
Mead, R. L, Sinclair, A. D. Wilkins, Walcott, Captain 
Macdonald, Faviel, C. M. Carrol and A, H,S. Aston, 
Wilkins, Sangster, Newnham and Barton also played in 
the early eighties, representing the local Gymkhanas. 

It is not easy to institute a comparison between the 
rival teams which will guide us to a definite conclusion as 
regards their respective strength, Each has its strong 
points. If one is strong in batting, the other is superior 
in bowling. Asarule the strength of the Presidency lies 
in their batting, The strongest combination the Parsees 
had to encounter in this series was in thé yeaf 1894, 
when such fine cricketers as Ur Poore, Jardine, 
Sprott, Reynolds and Trask were pitted against them. ° 
The best bowling was matched against the best English 
batting in India, In Newnham, Sinclair, Deas, Clark, 
Wood, Coombes and a few others the Presidency side 
has its crack fast bowlers, 

In my opinion the slow trundlers who have taken part 
in these contests are collectively*better than the fast 
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brigade, Barton, E. E, Steel, Raikes, John, Greig, 
Cheetham and Ainsworth comprise a splendid galaxy of 
slow bowlers that would do credit to any County or 
Varsity, ‘Stillat no period were the Englishmen the 
superiors of their rivals in bowling. At one period Parsee 
fielding was ahead of that of their rivals by a long way ; 
but now there is very little to choose between them.. 

On the hard and fast wickets at Poona the Presidency 
batsmen are seen to better advantage than the Zoroas- 
trians,. The Poona ground has longer boundaries than 
that at Bombay, so there is always a lot of work 
cut out for the fieldsmen, The Parsee players get dead 
beat on the third day of the match. It is not so much a 
test of cricket as of the staying power of the respective 
teams on the last day. That. accounts for the Parsees 

_ generally doing badly at Poona, Again, they.do not 
get the moral support of thousands oftheir countrymen 
as they do in Bombay, while at Poona the English XI 
have a large following to cheer them. On the whole, 
Presidency cricket is making rapid strides, and two or 
three men, quite inthe first rank at home, joining. the 
Presidency XI, might at any time turn the scale. John 
Bull wakes up when his inferiority in anything is brought 
home to him, 

_ Let me now refer to some of the international contests 
which have raised up, Parsee cricket, Ihave already re- 
corded the results of the first two matches in the Fifth 

' Chapter. To recapitulate; the first one, played in 1892 

in Beubasc-apclod te a pointless draw owing to heavy | 

rain. The return at-Poona resulted in favour of the 

Parsees by 3 wiékets and 1 run. - The third of the series, 

a’ two-days’ match, ended in a- draw, but the re- 

turn at Poona resulted in favour of the Presidency XI, 

‘They won hands down by an innings and 35 runs, In 

this fixture the Parsees were outplayed at all points, 

The all-round cricket of the Englishmen was first class, 

Dr. Trask made~ 73s and Rapteln Barton captured 

6 wickets for 27 runs. | 
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In 1894 the Parsees and the Presidency easily account- 
ed for a team that visited Bombay from Madras. 

The match of 1894 resulted in favour of the Parsees, 
and was chiefly won by some deadly bowling, I cannot 
praise too highly the sporting spirit displayed by the 
English captain on that occasion. Mr. Raikes, who 
was no doubt inspired by the presence of that famous 
sportsman, Lord Harris, allowed an extra 10 minutes to 
the Parsees, which they took and won the match by 120 
runs, Mistry and Writer did excellent work by dispos~ 
ing of a powerful batting side for 24 runs, The former 
captured 5 wickets for 11, and the latter 4 wickets for 2 
runs, Inthe first innings Writer took 8 wickets for 41 
runs, Itwas a dramatic moment when the English 
Captain, Raikes, willingly gave the Parsees extra time, 
when no one had any idea of it. The disappointment 
of the crowd was soon turned into exultation, and it 
was not slow to cheer the other side for their chivalry, 
The English Captain did not put to himself the conveni- 
ent question ; “Shall I insist on the written law or not?” 
but took a bold view of the unwritten laws of cricket, 
Mr. Spencer, who captained the Parsee forces, showed 
sound judgment by applying the closure in the nick of 
time, or otherwise the match would have been drawn. To 
my mind that was the finest bowling achievement of the 
Parsees, considering that such,giants were playing 
against them as Greig, Poore, Jardine, Cheetham, Sprott 
and Trask, The leading English er, the Zimes of 
India, paid a handsome CAapllniGhE Nab: Reciae or 
their fine bowling performance, It said “We congratulate 
them most heartily upon their meritorious victory, and 
wish them success in all future engagements, which they 
fully merit on account of their patient and persistent 
efforts during the last quarter of a century in bringing 
themselves to the pitch of perfection by overcoming 
some of the blackest passages that a cricketing commu. 
nity has ever had to face in its nursery days.” How true 
indeed! A strange coincidence hafpened in the return 
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match at Poona. Just as the English side in Bombay 
gave the Parsees extra time to win their match, so 
in Poona the Parsees gave the English side extra 
time to win theirs. Two distinguished sportsmen, Lord 
Harris and Lord Wenlock, who were present, heartily 
congratulated the Parsees on their sportsmanlike be- 
haviour. The Presidency XI won by 87 runs, owing 
chiefly to the magnificent bowling of Raikes. He cap- 
tured 8 wickets for 22 runs, These two matches did more 
to unite in friendly rivalry the Europeans and Parsees 
than anything else. Each appreciated the chivalrous 
behaviour of the other, and regarded him a foeman worthy 
of his steel. 

At this period cricket was at its zenith in the Presidency, 
and the leaders of native society for the first time came 
forward readily to play their part in the physical 
development of the people. Recreation grounds and 
gymkhanas came into existence all over India. It is 
needless to point out that the loving care of the presiding 
Governor for the national game of Englishmen had much 
to do with the gratifying results of school and college 
cricket, which in after years was acknowledged frankly 
by men ofall parties. Lord Harris thoroughly understood 
the difficulties under which the leaders of native cricket 
had to work, and often gave them sound advice, It 
was generally felt that all classes of society had taken 
to the game in earnest. One journal appositely remarked 
of Lord Harris: One distinguished spectator everybody 
aban and welcome and that was our 
Governor, to whose precept and example during his 
stay with us the national game of England owes the 
spurt and extraordinary hold it has achieved over nearly 
all classes of Indian and European society,” In this, as 
well as in other matches, Lord Harris entertained the two 
cricket teams and several distinguished visitors to lunch, 
including Lord Wenlock, the Hon’ble Mr. Lawley, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Nugent, the Dewan of Kolhapur, 
Messrs. Edgerley and Beaufort, Colonels Harris and 
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Caldecot, and many others. The concluding words of 
an excellent speech made at lunch must be quoted here:— 
‘There are in India many antipathetic influences at 
“ work which serve to keep apart the races of the East 
“and the West who find themselves neighbours in India. 
“Tet cricket be the exception, let its sympathetic 
‘Cinfluence tend to bind them together, and fet it show 
‘¢ that cricket is doing something to unite the two races, 
“ You will then be able to claim that you have added 
‘ another gem to the brilliant diadem which crowns the 
‘ Queen of Games. Gentlemen, I give you cricket,” 
This statesmanlike utterance was received well at 
modern Capua (Poona), the military centre of the 
Western Presidency and the former stronghold of 
Maratha power, The locality, not far from where 
Bajirao fought and lost, was the scene of many 
friendly contests, and the personality of the descendant 
of the conqueror of Seringapatam invested the occasion 
with peculiar feelings of pride and hope. It wasa 
beautiful day and Poona was at its best. “How the 
azure hills loom in the distance and the ‘Sisters’ in 
majestic silence frown down on the animated scene.” 
The speech had touched a tender chord in many a 
responsive heart, and one dimly realized then, if not 
before, the latent capacity of the national game of 
England to unite the races of the*East and the West. 
In the year 1895 Lord Harris left India to the regret of 
a large circle of friends and admiMseg, Two public 
functions were held in his honour—onea n 
citizens of Bombay in the Town Hall to perpetuate his 
name in connection with his administration, Some 
40,000 Rs. were subscribed by all classes of people to 
form the Lord Harris Memorial Fund; a large sum was 
devoted to the erection of the ‘ Harris School” and the 
balance was utilized in getting out from England the fine 
oil painting of Lord Harris now decorating the dining 
hall at Ganeshkhind. Another movement was also started 
to give a public entertainment to the departing Governor 
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and to fnaugurate a © Harris Shield” Dr, Pavri, in his 
book on ‘‘ Parsee Cricket,” writes in the following 
terms :—- 

‘¢ The splendid entertainment at the ‘ Dariav Mahel,’ 
given to Lord Harris by the public of Bombay on the 
eve of his departure, and the address read on that 
occasion fully describing the many acts of public good 
done by His Excellency during his five years as Gover- 
nor of Bombay, showed the esteem in which he was 
held. The grateful public, including Parsees, Hindus 
and Mahomedans alike, inaugurated a ‘ Lord Harris 
Shield’ which is competed for by the various school 
clubs asthe supreme goal of their ambition, and His 
Lordship’s exertions in that good cause will be grate- 
fully remembered amongst us for years to come,” 

A most influential Committee, consisting of Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Bart., Sic Dinshaw Manockji Petit, 
Bart., Mr. Justice Ranade, Aga Akbar Sha, the 
Hon’ble Sir P, M. Mehta, K.C.1.E., Mr. J. N. Tata, 
Mr. F, D. Petit, the Hon’ble Mr. Badrudin Tyebji, 
the Hon’ble Mr, Chandrawarkar, and the Hon’ble Mr, 
Dharamsey, with many others, was formed to organize 
the entertainment and to collect funds for the Shield. 
The following acted as Secretaries :—The Hon'ble Mr, 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Mr. .Gordhundas Khatav and 
myself, and the Honorary Treasurers were Sir Hurki- 
sondas Nurrotumdas and Khan Bahadur M, C, Murzban, 
CLE, : 
rE vaeyrosieketer looks with feelings of gratitude and 
respect to the three oil paintings of His Lordship adorn- 
ing the walls of the Parsee, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Gymkhanas, subscribed for by the ‘‘ Lord Harris Enter- 
tainment and Shield Committee.” 

The entertainment at Dariav Mahel will ever be 
remembered for the fine oratorical effort of Lord Harris 
in bidding good-bye to the people of Bombay. 

I had often heard him speak during his stay in 
Bombay, and his address in the University Hall on the 
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occasion of conferring the Honorary Degree of LL.D. 
on Prof, Wordsworth was one of the finest I had listened 
to; but his farewell utterance was hard to beat, and 
what is more it made clear to me and others why, during 
his trip to America, he was regarded asa poet. The 
poetic side of his nature is almost half revealed in that 
fervid, powerful and dignified utteranceat Dariav Mahel, 
in which he immortalises the Ganeshkhind classic heath. 
He satd :—" And although I shall always treasure the 
“memory of our big matches as one of the most magni- 
“ficent sights in India, and as great a compliment— 
“having regard for the magnificent buildings, the huge 
“and enthusiastic crowd concentrating their attention on 
“an English game—to the British Raj as can be readily 
“found: although I love to see yourmasdans thronged 
‘tas thickly as were the playing fields at Eton, still my 
“memory will in preference steal to the rocky eminence 
‘where indulgent youth allowed me to strut my last cam- 
‘(paign (cheers). It is a pleasant picture—the monsoon 
‘clouds lowering down over Pashan and then separat- 
“ing, one storm going by the Kartrej Ghat, the other 
“ by the ‘ Three Sisters,’ leaving Ganeshkhind clear but 
“cool; and the green plain stretching away to the north 
“towards Bombay and the temple in the cleft in the rocks 
‘just peeping round the cgrner of Bamburda Hill; and 
“the grand old Deccan hills shining out bright green 
“under the sunny gleams that break through the mon- 
“soon clouds; and Poona nestling inJits palms beneath 
“them. Well, Ihave played on many bématifi ounds 
‘Cin the world, some of them a little less rocky, but 
“do not think I have ever seen one with more beautiful 
“ surroundings than the Ganeshkhind,” 

Lord Sandhurst, like Lord Harris, patronised the 
international fixtures, and proved a worthy successor to 
him. Toturn to the matches again, in 1895, the Parsees 
lost by § wickets. The Presidency team was a strong 
one, including such god players as R, M, Poore, J. G. 
Greig, H. E. Browne, M. R. Jardine, H, Reynolds and 
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Cc. C, Luard, The Parsees were out-played at all points, 
The ‘handsome A.-D.-C.,’ Major Poore, made his first 
century in this series, 100 (not out), on the Bombay 
ground. It was a fine display, but marred by two or 
three chances. Captain Greig played by far the better 
cricket and put together 94. Messrs, Mistry and Gagrat 
made so and 4o respectively in each innings. Machli- 
walla, by some brilliant hitting, compiled 81 in the 
second innings, - It was a fine exhibition of the forcing 
game, The Parsee fielding was much below the usual 
standard, It lacked dash and accuracy, 

The Parsees had their revenge and won the return at 
Poona handsomely by aninnings and 10 runs, It was 
asmall scoring match. The feature of the play was 
the phenomenal performance of Billimoria with the ball, 
He captured 8 wickets for 11 runs, the overnight rain 
helping him, including the wickets of such good players 
as Greigand Poore, Browne did the ‘hat trick” in this 
match, 

Now the Parsee luck was down, as the Presidency 
Team badly beat them by to wickets in 1896. The feature 
of the match was the fine batting display of Captain 
Greig. He made 98 without the ghostofachance, The 
Parsees presented their inveterate opponent with a bat 
on the completion of his fine innings. The return at 
‘Poona was decided in the favour of the Presidency Team 
by 2 wickets, , ; 

The first match of 1897 wasa draw played in Bombay, 
-The Parsees made the big score of 343 in their second 
innings.at Poona, Dr. Pavri and Mistry putting together 
163 runs for the first wicket and scoring 63 and 9§ res 
pectively, Bapasola did extremely well in all depart- 
ments, and scored 59 and 61. The Parsees won that 
match by 308'runs. In this contest Parsee batting was 
seen-to the greatest advantage. The Bombay match in 
-1898 was won by the Presidency by aninnings and 16 
runs, Jardine scored 82,.. It was remarkable for the lowest 
score, 37 in the first innings, made by the Parsees in. 
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this series. Eventually they were beaten by an innings 
and 36 runs. The Englishmen thoroughly deserved 
their victory, 

In 1898 some of the leading Parsee cricketers started a 
scheme for taking a team to England, and their efforts 
received very sympathetic support from no less a man 
than Lord Harris. His Lordship not only gave valu- 
able advice, but got the leading Counties and Clubs to 
guarantee £1,000 towards the expenses of the tour, 
The project had to be abandoned for two reasons— 
want of sufficient sinews of war, and want of represen- 
tative men—and it was with no little regret that I had 
to telegraph ‘ No” to his Lordship. This showed that 
Lord Harris kept up his interest in Parsee cricket, and 
was ever ready to help it, Another sad event happened 
in the same year, as Parsee cricket lost, by the death 
of Mr. K. N, Servai, a valued friend, 

KS. Ranjitsinhji, the uncrowned king of cricket, 
visited the land of his birth in 1898, Like Cesar he 
aimed at the crown, and failed ; but no one can dispute 
his sovereignty over the Queen of games, His wonder. 
ful feats with the willow in the country of his adoption had 
prepared the sporting public for a cricket treat. I had 
a first glimpse of his matchless play at the Ganeshkhind 
ground in a match betweeg Lord Sandhurst’s XI anda 
Kathiawar XI captained by that gepial cricketer Major 
Ashby who has done so much for the improvement 
of Kathiawar cricket. Ranji assisted his Indian county 
(Kathiawar), and here I venture to put dawn my firsg 
impressions of his play, which by-the-bye was unique, 

He plays cricket as Roberts plays billiards. He knows 
by heart the natural angle of cricket, While he is 
batting he makes you believe that it is the easiest 
thing in the world; at Jeast it is so to him, at any rate, 
because of his consummate knowledge of the art and 
science of the game, which he has been at great pains 
to master. He not only watches the ballin its flight, 
but the hand of the bowler, and knows early all about 
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the nature of the deadly missile. The ball can play 
few pranks with him, as he hypnotizes it. 

He is an artist of a very high order, and possesses 
any amount of originality, courage, pluck and resource 
in getting himself out of difficulties. In fact, he is the 
inventor of a few strokes in a game as old as Adam, 
What is the secret of his remarkable success ? To begin 
with, he is endowed with a keen vision, and that, to my 
mind, is the keynote of his many brilliant triumphs on the 
field. Mr. C. B. Fry puts it well when he says that Ranji 
can see the ball a fraction of a second earlier than 
most batsmen. Not only does he see the ball quickly 
enough, but his eye hardly ever carries wrong infor- 
mation to his brain, Another quality that helps a 
batsman to compile his 100 and 200 on all sorts of grounds 
consistently is the possession of that mental attitude 
which is requisite for compiling big scores, and which he 
also has in a large degree. He possesses a ‘greater 
number of strokes than most players, Of his many 
fine strokes his leg glance is the prettiest to watch. 
In executing this beautiful stroke he shows consummate 
ease and dexterity. Again, his wrist-work brings 
him more runs than anything else on a fast and true 
wicket, 

His forward play often laqks strength, as he only takes 
a step forward and, pats the ball instead of driving it 
hard, His late cutting is perfect. One has only to watch 
his play through a cinematograph to realize that delicacy 
.of touch which is all his own. You will see him there 
quickly lifting his bat for a late cut and then gently pat- 
ting the ball at the right moment with that wrist action 
which imparts swiftness to the stroke. It is in the mani. 
pulation of good-length balls that he excels many bats- 
men, He demoralises bowlers who are treated respect- 
fully by others, According to Mr, MacLaren he is as 
great a judge of the game as any he knows, ‘He will 
give an opinion long before the event, and it is good 
enough’ at the finish.” 
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His supple and flexible wrist, which gives sting and 
finish to every stroke, his quick-footedness and his 
uncommonly keen vision, have made him par excellence 
a cricketing genius. There are not a few Indian 
cricketers who could give him points in bowling and 
fielding ; but none are near him in batting. * Victor 
Trumper is his only rival and next to him his friends A. 
C. MacLaren and C, B, Fry. 

The Hon’ble R. H. Lyttelton, in speaking of Ranji 
and his own countrymen, says: ‘They would have 
admired Ranjitsinhji as a white batsman, but they worship 
him because he is black.” Well, that is just the burden 
of my song, that the black man is no longer disliked by 
the white sportsman, especially when he happens to be a 
crack cricketer. He no longer suffers disabilities. Even 
the Antipodeans like him. Cricket is going to prove 
the sheet-anchor of the coloured peoples. Ranjitsinhji’s 
fame is international, When he played against the 
Poona Gymkhana a large crowd of his countrymen 
came many miles to see him, but Captain Deas 
dismissed him each time—Ranji secured ‘a pair of 
spectacles,” August 30, 1898. The score-book read: 
Ranji, c Greig, b Deas, 0; ¢ Bond, b Deas, 6; and the 
disappointed crowd went away sulkily after the 
downfall of his wicket. Fyom Poona he came to Bom- 
bay, and gave a pretty exhibition of batting against the 
Bombay Gymkhana. Everybody tried to imitate his 
leg glance with the result that there were more cases of 
|-b-w. in one week than there used to be in couple months, 

During his stay in Bombay the Hindu Gymkhana 
organized an entertainment in his honour, and when he 
left the Gymkhana pavilion he was escorted by a torch- 
light procession, From there he travelled North in 
search of sport. He played some fine innings in Northern 
India when he carried the green and yellow colours of 
the Maharaja of Patiala, of whom Ranjitsinhji speaks 
in the highest terms as a sportsman, His best innings in 
India of 257 (not out) was compiled in a match* Patiala 
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v. Umballa at Umballa, It was at Patiala that he played 
againstthe Parsees, who got him out for small scores in 
both innings. He told me that it was a Parsee who first 
taught him his cricket while in India, Ranji’s first big 
score in India was just over 200 in a match for the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkote, in 1887, In the same year he 
put together many centuries, ‘‘Coming events cast 
their shadows before.” When I saw him batting in 
India he was not quite at his best, ashe was not in the 
best of condition, The Indian climate and food had done 
for him, I will not follow him to the home of his adop» 
tion, where he was at his best at that time. In 1900 he 
was quite at the top of the tree, when he scored 3,065 
runs and had an average of 87°5 in first class English 
cricket, and in the same season he made 11 centuries. I 
met him again in the year 1903 when he came to India 
in the month of December by the same P. & O. boat that 
brought Lord Lamington, Governor of Bombay. 

This time I often saw him at the practice nets of the 
native gymkhanas and with many others admired his 
jugglery. He was received with great cordiality by 
the members of the Parsee and Hindu Gymkhanas 
whenever he came to practise and watch their matches, 
He was also dined by the Parsees at the Ripon Club 
and Sir Jamsetjee toasted ,bim. In reply he made an 
eloquent speech. On one occasion I asked the Prince 
to tell me the best innings that he had ever played. He 
said that he considered his best innings was the one 
against Surrey, when he made 235, in 1892. On that day 
he felt quite at ease and could have placed the ball almost 
to an inch in, at least, some positions of the field. Before 
he left India he shot a lion in the famous Gir forests of 
Junagadh. His opinion about Indian cricket was freely 
given to the leading cricketers, and he deprecated send- 
ing a weak combination to England in 1904, and parti- 
cularly without Mistry, whom he regarded as the next 
best left-hander to Clem Hill, He also strongly advised 
us to get professional coaches from England. During 
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his stay he was good enough to interest himself in 
improving the standard of Indian cricket, fully believing 
in its efficacy as an effectual agent for social reforms. I 
will allow this great cricket authority—the Manu of 
cricket—to speak in his own words as to the good cricket 
is destined to do in India. 


Dariavy Mahel, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, December 31st, 1903. 


Dear Mr. Framj: Patel,-Many thanks for allowing me to 
read your manuscript . . . «© «© « + . » . Whatan 
excellent idea it is of yours to dedicate the book to Lord 
Harris, who has done so much to increase the popularity of 
cricket and to encourage physical culture generally in this 
Presidency! He is a splendid sportsman, a great cricketer, 
and the kindest of friends. I am delighted to think, therefore, 
that the first book on Indian cricket should be connected with 
so worthy and illustrious a name, I hope you will succeed in 
your desire to ameliorate the physical condition of our people, 
which sadly wants regenerating, 

Games like cricket are a most excellent training, both to 
the mind and body, That paragraph of Lord Harris’ speech 
which you have so deftly and rightly inserted in your book 
(dealing with His Lordship’s desire actively to encourage sport 
in India) is most pregnant with good feeling for the people 
of this country. It aims not only at the welfare of their 
body and mind, but it must™lead in the tre 
better understanding of problems, .soGial“and political, be- 
tween the rulers and the ruled, by giving Englishmen and 
Indians an opportunity of mixing with each other with less 
restraint and greater cordiality in out-door pastimes than is the 
case in the ordinary way. Our antiquated social customs are 
a great barrier to material and physical progress. It will be 
a great day for India when the precept and example of some 
of our rulers bring down the ancient fabric of corrupt and ill. 
suited customs, and make the people of India as a whole a 
truly fine, manly and prominent race in the great Empire of 
our Emperor King, . . . « 


Yours sincerely, 
RANJITSINHJL 
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This famous cricketer isa great traveller, He visited 
Australia and America, and he was very well received 
there. One lady journalist gave a very flattering 
account of Ranji while he was in Philadelphia. 

“ Ee is British to the backbone and as loyal a subject 
to Her Majesty as was ever born, One thing is certain 
to his team. Ranjiis Captain, not Prince, and there is 
an immense amount of thoroughbred sportsmanship in his 
make up. He seems gentle and good natured, and it is 
hard to realize that in his veins flows the blood of a 
royal Raja, who is credited with tumbling into the 
Ganges 189 slaves in honour of 189 runs made by his 
son at Cambridge.” 

In 1904 he stood first in the English averages. He 
compiled 2,077 runs with an average of 74'17, and thus 
drove his friend, C. B. Fry, from the first place, May 
he long continue to do so! 

A word about the Parsee Presidency match of 1899, 
when the English team put together the huge total of 364 
in a single innings for 8 wickets. Captain Greig lashed 
the Parsee bowling and scored 184. It was a drawn 
game. 

The return at Poona did not come off, as it had to be 
abandoned owing to the plague epidemic. 

I have already stated that to Lord Sandhurst the 
credit of allowing the Parsees their own umpire ought to 
be given, He kept up what his predecessor had 
auspiciously inaugurated and was a true friend of the 
poor, His solicitude for the physical culture of the 
people and his arduous work during the .two terrible 
calamities of plague and famine through which the 
Presidency passed were greatfully acknowledged by the 
Bombay public by voting him a statue on leaving India, 

Lord Northcote, who succeeded Lord Sandhurst, 
was not slow in realizing the benefits of physical 
culture, and during his stay in India did his fevel 
best to encourage it among the youths of the country, 
like his two distinguished predecessors, He took a keen 
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interest in the Presidency matches, and as a rule graced 
them with his presence. He Iunched with the two 
teams in the match of 1900, when the Parsees won 
by 135 runs, and congratulated them on their victory. 
The ‘leading paper of Asia ” said: ‘The Parsees 
to-day are quite good enough for the very best the Pre- 
sidency can pit against them, and for some years this 
match must remain, as it has been since its commence-~ 
ment, the one representative test between Native and 
English cricket. ...0..0c0evsedt was cricket played in 
the best spirit of the game.” Ofcourse there is now no 
going back, In these chapters I have often given un- 
grudging praise to the members of the Bombay Gym- 
khana, but I cannot help saying that the present 
Managing Committee of that body took a very hasty and 
far from courteous step in abandoning the Parsee 
Presidency match that takes place annually in Bombay 
in the monsoon, without so much as consulting the 
Parsee Gymkhana, Still, I trust that both sides will see 
their way to settle their differences in an amicable man- 
ner as of old, and in the true interests of Indian cricket, 
The return match at Poona was remarkable for the 
magnificent stand made by two Presidency men, Messrs, 
Drysdale and Tandy. The game is full of changes and 
chances, and one saw that islustrated in this contest, 
The Parsees began well by making 336, Mistry 88, 
Machliwalla 67 (not out), D, Kanga 58 and Billimoria 
32, But Drysdale and Tandy (who had hurt his neck 
the previous day) put on 119 for the last wicket, a record 
for India, Drysdale 56 and Tandy 64 (not out). The 
Presidency made 398—another record, The Parsees were 
handicapped by the absence of Mehta, who gotillon the 
next day and could not take partin the game. British 
pluck and determination were seen to the best advantage 
on that day, and too much credit cannot be given to those 
gallant soldiers who were “to true occasion true,” and 
succeeded in drawing a match that at one time was en- 
tirely in favour of the Parsees. I was wAtching this match 
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A Presidency-Parsee Match on the Esplanade. 
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with that staunch friend of the Indians, Genera] Burnett, 
who was nota little pleased with the unexpected result, 

The Presidency matches of 1901 and 1902 were as 
enjoyable as the others, and Messrs. Douglas, Weather- 
by, Meherhomji, Kanga and Heath showed to great 
advantage. The Parsees won both years at Bombay 
and the Englishmen at Poona. In 1903 the Par- 
sees won both the matches, and the return at Poona 
was not devoid of interest, as Daruvalla was the first 
Parsee to notch a century in these inte national fixtures, 
He made 113 by steady play, and the Poona Gymkhana 
presented him with a bat for his fine display, That day 
he quite excelled himself. Meherhomji just missed his 
century, as he was held at mid-off when he had compiled 
g9, and his century looked like a ‘dead bird,” 
Cheetham and Faviel did well with the bat. The 
former made go and 69 and almost eclipsed his previous 
performances by his elegant forward play, while the 

> latter made 66 (not out) by some fine all round batting, 
Dr, Pavri in this match played sterling cricket for his 
45, and displayed his usual tact and judgment, 

The 1904 contest had a peculiar interest for sportsmen, 
as each side had won nine matches, The Parsees won 
the deciding match by Mehta's and Bulsara's splendid 
bowling, and are leading by one game to-day, Bulsara 
had the credit of sending back Greig each time without 
scoring double figures, It was graced by the presence 
of their Excellencies Lord and Lady Lamington, 

Both are very popular with the Bombay public. The 
Governor is regarded by the natives as an auspicious 
personage, because rain pours in his wake, These trials 
of strength have supplied the elements of interest so much 
needed in Indian sport, They are the test matches of 
India, and are played with great zest in a very friend= 
ly spirit—thanks to the foresight of the leaders of both 
sides. Those who have carefully nursed Parsee cricket 
for all these years, in spite of many inherent difficulties, 
may find great consolation in its present healthy develop- 
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ment. The results of these matches prove that the 
decadence of Parsee cricket is after all a myth. 

It is difficult to convey an idea of the enthusiasm, the 
cheering and the good-natured hilarity displayed by the 
partizans of both sides during these matches, according 
to the varying fortunes of the game. In point of enthu- 
siasm the Oval is not in it, These matches are getting 
moreand more popular every day, and what is more 
they are taking a stronger hold on the masses, Cricket 
is a prolific entertainer for the classes and the masses, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CRICKET. 


No sketch of Indian cricket would be complete with. 
out some reference to the school and college cricket of 
the present day. It is only in recent years that the 
heads of schools and colleges have earnestly taken in 
hand this branch of physical education, and have recog~ 
nized the value of games as educators. School cricket 
in its early stages was very primitive indeed, and boys 
took to it by fits and starts, There was no organization 
worthy of the name, 

Though the schoolmaster is abroad and his influence 
must do good, yet pundits on salaries of Rs. 10 a month 
are not the right sort of mentors to work out the salva~ 
tion of the backward classes, Trained and well-paid 
men are the need of the hour, 

Let me now examine the present condition of school 
cricketin the Presidency. Itis°a fairly thriving plant, 
though in its organised form it is of quite recent 
date. The establishment of the Bombay High Schools 
Athletic Association in 1893, through the exertions of the 
Hostble Mr, E, H. M. Fulton, C.S.1., Mr. D. J. Tata, 
and others, marked a distinct advance in its development, 
Some twenty-three high schools have joined the Asso- 
ciation and every school is keen to win the ‘Harris 
Shield.” 

At one time the Association was in danger of an early 
grave, but thanks to the valuable assistance of the 
Hon’ble Mr. Giles, C.L.E., Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, it is now doing useful work, and is on a sound 
footing. Mr. Savage, the Honorary Secretary, and the 
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Committee are also to be congratulated on this gratifying 
result. Mr. Giles believes that the boys are learning, 
slowly but steadily, the true spirit of the game, and have 
been generally improving in physique since the time 
when the Association was first established. According 
to all reports the competition for the ‘ Harris Shield ” is 
exercising an immense influence for good, and I am 
glad to have taken a humble part in inaugurating it, 

The New High School has won the shield seven times, 
and M. B. Chothia notched a century in these com- 
petition matches, Before Chothia, Colabawala made a 
century for his school in 1898. The former made 105 
while playing for the New High School, and was pre. 
sented with a silver bat by his comrades for this meri. 
torious performance, Messrs. Bhardaand Murzban, the 
Proprietors, are to be congratulated on the continued 
success of their academy, The other schools which have 
won the shield are: St. Mary’s, the boys of which insti- 
tution do uncommonly well in the annual athletic sports; 
the Fort High School; the Fort and Proprietary (amal- 
gamated); and the Elphinstone High School (the nur- 
sety of Hindu cricket), For 1904, the winner of the 
“Harris Shield” was the Fort and Proprietary High 
School, on which I heartily congratulate my old and 
gifted teacher Mr. Hornfusjee Jehanjir (the Arnold of 
India) and his son. The schtof also carried off the 
Shield fast year, and has won the Giles Junior Cricket 
Shield as well, thus establishing a record in school. 
cticket in Bombay. 

Lord Harris still takes a {een interest in the progress 
of the Association. I cannot forbear quoting a letter of 
his :— 

12841900. 
Dear Mr. Framji Patel, 

Iam very glad to hear from you that the High Schools 
Athletic Association flourishes, notwithstanding the serious 
drawbacks of plague and famine, which of course must affect 
the schools lamentably, I hops the competition for the Shield 





The New High School Eleven. —Winners of the ** Harris Shield "” (1902). 
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induces a well-founded interest in cricket; and that those who 
play it at school will have the energy and not be afraid to 
patronize and support the game in the neighbourhood of their 
homes in after life. Of course there are some people, to be 
pitied I think, who cannot or will not see the educational merits 
ofthe game, I shall never be sorry that my connection with it 
has been so close and long sustained, because I believe I have 
learnt many good and useful lessons from it, I am quite sure 
too that the various visits of cricketers to England and from 
England to all parts of the Empire have had and continue to 
have considerable effect in bringing about a more intimate 
acquaintance and more friendly feelings; and anything that 
produces such a result we have good reason to be grateful for, 
especially in such times as we are passing through just now, 
However in this you and J are, I know, in complete accord, 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRIS, 

As further indications of the activity of school athletics, 
it is noteworthy that there is also a Junior Competition 
Giles Shield for second class schools, Hockey ts widely 
played, and H. H. the Aga Khan has given a cup to be 
competed for every year. Government also are interest. 
ing themselves in this important matter by establishing 
rutal schools in the Central Provinces, The most notice- 
able features in the schools of the Central Provinces are 
the institution df half-time schools for agriculturists and 
the development of a system of Deshi Kasrat or native 
physical exercises. HoweverI am of opinion that Desh 
Kasrat (Mulkum, Parallel Bars, &c.,), good as it is, 
cannot equal open air pastimes. The Sandow system 
might however be introduced in our schools and colleges 
with profit. 

In Sind, where the Schools Athletic Association every 
day attracts more attention, and in other parts of India, 
school cricket 1s progressing rapidly and is heartily taken 
up by the intelligent classes. In Calcutta and Madras 
it is thriving under proper supervision, and one reads of 
tall scoring in Calcutta by the boys of La Martiniére 
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College. Alexander recently made 176 (not out,) The 
boys of the Caledonian Club playing against St. James 
School ran up a total of §19 for 7 wickets. Towards this 
big score W, Williams contributed 222 and E. Elliot 
173 (not out.) In Gujarat, Mr. Edalji Talati used to 
take a very keen interest in school cricket, and since 
his arrival in Bombay he has been devoting the same 
attention to the physical training of his pupils. In 
Gujarat there are some five play-grounds, where 
hundreds of boys are seen playing every evening, while 
in Bombay one of the great difficulties is to get a good 
pitch for a school match, 

I am often asked the question whether school cricket 
is overdone in India, I think not. Lord Northcote 
also answered that question in the negative in one 
of his public utterances at the Sir Dinsha Petit Gym- 
nasium, He said that from personal observation he 
was of opinion that sports, .and cricket particularly, 
were not overdone in India, though they might be in 
Engtand, and he for his part would always encourage in 
the youth of the country a love for manly, healthy games. 
He is supported in that opinion by many others. Here 
is the opinion of one educationist in Gujarat, ‘‘ Whilst 
athleticism has been overdone and unduly extolled in 
England, the precise contragy is the case in this country. 
We want more playgrounds and mare owt-door pastimes 
and more competitions on the lines of the Northcote 
Cricket Shield to encourage a spirit of healthy rivalry.” 
Everyone will readily admit that it will never do for the 
sons of poor India to have all play and no work; but to 
my mind there are good reasons why sports are hardly 
in danger of being overdone in a tropical country. The 
climate does not allow of our young men taking exercise 
in the open air throughout the year, or for long at a 
time. The sun takes a lot out of them. The hard work 
of preparing for their examinations is also severe, and 
makes a constant strain on their energy and time. 
Neither have they the surplus energy er the cash at their 
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disposal which are possessed by their Western brothers 
who indulge in games all the live-long day. That 
leisured class is non-existent in India. Many educational 
authorities have told me that they find it diffoult to pre~ 
vail upon their students to take to games at all, The 
bread-earning problem troubles them very early in life, 
and most of their time and labour are taken up in solving 
it, I know from my experience of many years that no 
undue predominance is given to athletics in our schools 
and colleges. Equal cultivation of all the faculties is the 
problem of the new century. 

There are still many people who fail to understand 
“ some of the aspects of physical education,” which were 
clearly emphasised by Sir James Crichton Browne, 
M.D., in his last presidential address. He pointed out 
that boys and girls, whose hands have been left untrained 
up to their fifteenth year, are practically incapable of 
high manual efficiency afterwards ; and by keeping the 
children of the working classes without hand training, 
the authorities were imperilling the industrial position of 
the community, While the development of the various 
muscles bears an important relation to the development 
of the brain as a whole, the small muscles of the eye, ear, 
larynx, tongue and hand have much higher and more 
extensive intellectual relations than the large muscles of 
the trunk and Timbst In order to attain to full intellec- 
tual stature it is necessary not to neglect the physical 
education of the hand ; while for the larger muscles such 
exercises as dancing and skipping and various games 
of strength and skill are available, 

It is on the cricket field that boys inhale notions 
of fair play. Cricket reforms from within, There they 
also learn to rehearse together the concord and friendly 
fellow feeling which they are to practise throughout life. 
“Cricket is a game which keeps boys from mischief.” 
It keeps the old Adam away. The chief drawbacks 
of school cricket are the lack of well-qualified coaches, 
umpires, and playing grounds near the big cities, 
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It is the opinion of many teachers that the Parsee boy 
takes to cricket as a duck takes to water. The Hindu 
is slow in learning it, but once attracted by the game he 
goes on improving. The Mahomedan boy prefers his 
marbles to bat and ball. The chief aim of those inters 
ested in encouraging school cricket in India is to give a 
dose of physical nutrition to the youths of the country in 
the most acceptable form, and also to instil incident. 
ally into them the lessons of discipline which the game 
is well fitted to inculcate, 

I can only here give to my young friends a few hints 
on learning and playing the game. Cricket is both a 
science and an art. It has been well said that science 
teaches you how to know a thing and art how to doa 
thing. I have profited much by reading such books as 
the Badminton Library, Dr. Grace’s works on Cricket, 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji’s Jubilee Book, The Cricket of Abel, 
Hirst and Shrewsbury, and many able contributions on 
the game in the magazines and daily papers from the 
pens of Messrs, C. B, Fry, MacLaren, P. F. Warner and 
others. In cricket, as in tennis, the way in which you 
stand and hold your bat is the most important thing. 
First of all study the ‘Foundation movements.” In 
other words, how to stand at the wicket and how to hold 
your bat and to get into position for each stroke. You 
must begin with the child in the trajningfor games, A 
great cricketer is born and not made, but by the right sort 
of practice any ordinary player with good eyes and good 
nerves can achieve fair success if he goes about the 
right way to learn while young, A coach is a necessity, 
because, like any other art, cricket wants some one to 
teach you allits intricacies. Also, like any other art, to 
learn it well requires some sacrifice of time, energy and 
money. 

Above all, observe good players while playing and 
try to reproduce their strokes correctly, Cricket is best 
learnt by imitation, For instance watch Greig or Abel 
playing forward, or Ranjitsinhji gliding, or any other 
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good cricketer. To play with a straight bat you should 
regularly make a point of practising each stroke in your 
room before a mirror. I learnt much of my cricket in 
the drawing-room, To get over the ball with your left 
shoulder up is another golden rule to keep in mind while 
playing. Watch the ball carefully before you make 
up your mind to bring about a particular stroke; 
it is no use making up your mind beforehand. To 
meet everything with a straight bat is the first 
thing you must learn, Circumstances, however, alter 
cases and some strokes have to be made with a hori- 
zontal bat, Whilst playing never lose sight of the ball 
and play back in such a way that you may score 
Avoid the use of heavy bats, Never deal carelessly with 
any ball, because a bad one may capture your wicket 
just as much asa good one. Bowl within yourstrength. 
Break and spin are best learnt from a professional, 
Try to find out the weak points of the batsman against 
whom you are bowling, and give him a ball that attacks 
his weak point, but to do that successfully you must 
have a lot of practice. The ambition of every bowler 
must be to have a good length ball at his command, 
Whilst practising bowling havea chalk line marked at 
the other end, and every time you bowl try to pitch close 
to that spot. Never goon howling when you aro tired, 
Don’t be-afsaid-to give a full pitch to a sticky batsman, 
A bowler ought to have many strings to his bow, because 
once found out he ceases to be a terror. The * Artful 
Dodger” succeeds where the steady humdrum bowler 
fails, Above all, use your head as well as your hands,’ 
Don’t think of captaining a team until you have learnt 
to control yourself, Do not place your own field unless 
you know all about it, The diagrams in cricket books 
ought to guide you. 

Fielding is not easily learnt, as most people imagine, 
Watch Mr. Jessop, ‘the human Catapult,” Mr. M, R. 
Jardine or Mr. Bulsara, and you will learn how to pick 
up the balland return it in one action, ‘Backing up 
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is the essence of fielding.” I lay great stress on your 
mental attitude in all games, as it plays a prominent part 
in securing success for you. Always be cool and 
collected. Many an easy catch is dropped because a 
fieldsman gets flurried at the critical moment. 

To bring about a difficult catch you have to be on 
the gud vive, You must watch the batsman like an 
animal its prey; then only are you in time fora fast 
and hard catch, This reminds me of a very strange 
experience I had in holding a hard one, Playing 
against Poona | was fielding at point; Major Von 
Donop was batting. A loose one sent to him being cut 
hard and fast towards me, I put my left hand in the 
direction of the flight of the ball, which lodged itself in 
my palm so tightly that it had to be extracted, and one 
of my fingers was forced into an unnatural position 
owing to the power with which the ball struck it. I was 
able to make that catch simply because I was watching 
the batsman intently, 

Practise fielding every evening just as much as 
batting and bowling. The neophyte must do one thing 
ata time and do that thoroughly well. Learn to draw 
the hands back while catching, so that the ball may be 
prevented from re-bounding. It is a bad practice to 
toss up the ball before it hag settled in the hands, The 
umpire very often finds it diflicult,to jadgc wkether a 
a catch has been made or not when a fieldsman in~ 
stantaneously tosses up the ball. In a big match at 
Poona I witnessed an exciting scene. Major Von 
Donop hit a ball and Gagrat, fielding third man, held it 
for a bit and while in the act of tossing it up dropped 
it. The batsman thinking he was out walked out of 
the crease and was making his way to the pavilion 
when shouts of ‘Go back,” ‘*Go back” were heard 
from the spectators watching from the Poona Gymkhana 
pavilion. Major Von Donop turned back and made for 
the wickets, Mr, S, B. Spencer, who was umpiring at 
that end, was appealed to and quickly gave him ‘not 
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out.” I often see young menina hurry to toss up the 
ball before it has settled in their hands; it is a bad practice 
to do so and it must be discouraged. Besides it smacks 
of the actor. Obey your captain at all times and play 
for your side. Keep fit and well and take a simple 
nourishing diet if you wish to make a name in cricket. 
Many a cricket match is lost on the dining table. 
Never get disheartened for want of success, Exercise 
that will-power and you will often get out of many 
difficulties. Give full play to your natural tendencies, 
If you are a hitter don’t try to block and wice versa, 
One more little hint and Ihave done, Why do so many 
otherwise good players get run out in big matches? The 
answer is that they judge arun badly, To judge a run 
well three things are necessary—coolness, calculation 
and close attention to your partner’s call, Thoughtless 
running upsets your partner ; by all means try to upset the 
field if you can. The stolen run, like the stolen kiss, is 
sweet but risky. These hints you will find in any good 
treatise on cricket, and if you put them into practice 
with care and perseverance, you will be sure to benefit by 
them, but if you try to do too much in the beginning 
you are sure to get left, 

From school cricket J take you to college cricket, As 
chronicled in the first chapter, college cricket is not of 
recent gvOwittrterthe Bombay Presidency, as some people 
are led to believe, The Elphinstonians of an earlier 
generation, led by Mr. D,S.F. Patel,M.A,, and supported 
by such cricket enthusiasts as Mr. Jamsetjee A, Dalal, 
M.A., and Dr, Temulji Nariman, were the pioneers of 
college cricket. My friend Mr, Hormusji A. Wadia, 
an old collegian, even now is ever ready to help Parsee 
cricket. My recollections of college cricket are indeed 
very few. I remember having played on a sandy and 
dilapidated pitch at Parel. We played foot-ball for a 
while ‘where man perils his life and limb,” but soon 
gaveit up as a wild game, We went in for native 
gymnastics also, * It was in the year 1890, during the 
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time of Professor Wordsworth, that the Elphinstone 
College Gymkhana came into existence, and in 1892 Lord 
Harris gave the College its present fine ground. 

The credit for bringing Elphinstone College cricket 
to the front must be given to Professor Oxenham, 
Mr, Sorab Mulla, M,A,, and afew others, Mr. Mulla 
tookateam of Varsity men to Northern India in 1903, 
and the tour was a great success. To the continued 
exertions of men like these Elphinstone College 
owes its Gymkhana, which now receives unstinted 
support from Principal and Mrs, Macmillan, and 
the other Professors, particularly Professors Miiller and 
Covernton, 

The step Lord Northcote took soon after his arrival 
in Bombay of inaugurating the “Northcote Shield” gave 
a further impetus to college cricket. These competition 
matches for the Shield create a genuine interest, not only 
amongst the students of the rival colleges but amongst 
the Professors, who make common cause with their 
students, and are ever ready to encourage them in playing 
the game in the best spirit and so as to reflect credit on 
their Alma Mater, 

I was much interested in looking on at one of these 
Shield matches between the Elphinstone College and 
the Medical College XI whigh, like the Middlesex XLis a 
cosmopolitan one, as it contains Parse@ipedttither, Jews 
and Europeans; but quite unlike it in batting, The 
whole game was very interesting, At one stage of the 
match the Elphinstone XI looked like winning hands 
down, but a burly gentleman (Sansgiri) came on the 
scene and changed the aspect of the game for a while. A 
friend whispered in my ears that the Hindu Jessop had 
come and I must look out for squalls. The new comer 
was not slow in lifting one for six right into Queen's 
road, crossing the railway line—a terrific smite it was, 
In one over he hit two sixes and a four. The crowd 
miadly cheered him, and he in return treated us to a fine 
display of the art of ‘gentle tapping.’ The retiring 
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batsman was caught off Kasad (a very promising Parsee 
bowler) after he had made 56 out of a total of 
93 on a badly cut up wicket against some first-class 
bowling. 

This reminds me of another big hit made by 
Mr. Naval Saklatwala (a stylish batsman) while prac- 
tising on the Parsee Gymkhana ground, He drove a 
ball right into the second-class carriage of a train just 
passing. The ball was quickly thrown out of the 
window by a Parsee lady, who was not a little surprised 
at the intruder. 

The Professors are all very keen on the game and 
thoroughly believe in its social and educational value. 
I know of one Professor who travelled third class, as he 
could not geta first class ticket in the middle of the night, 
with no little inconvenience to himself, to get to the 
Ganeshkhind ground in time to see his team play 
and win, 

On another occasion Principal and Mrs, Macmillan 
came down to the station to see their students off to 
Ganeshkhind, and the popular Principal of the Elphin- 
stone College made a sticring speech, exhorting them not 
to leave their shield behind them on the field of battle, 
He said: The Spartan mother said to her son when 
starting for battle, ‘Return with your shield, noton your 
shield+-Ttaneot give you the same alternative, as, if 
the eleven stalwart Parsee cricketers were to sit on the 
Northcote shield, it might be seriously damaged. I there 
fore simply exhort you to return with your shield,” 

T cannot speak too highly of the laudable efforts of 
Mr. and Mrs, Macmillan in connection with the encour. 
agement of athletics amongst the students under their 
charge. Professor Macmillan as a rule takes a keen 
interest in cricket, and at the Matheran sports he gavo 
utterance to some apposite sentiments when presenting 
asilver cup to Mr. Framji C. Mehta in recognition of 
his services to sports on the hill. He said: “ Perhaps 
not the least valunble lesson that England has taught 
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the people of India is to follow the advice given in the 
lines of Emerson :— 
* Live in the sunlight, swim in the sea, 
Breathe the wild air’s immensity.” 

A word of praise is also due iv the self-sacrificing 
Fathers of St. Xavier's College for taking deep interest 
in the game, 

Lieut.-Colonel Dimmock, I,M.S., the Principal, 
Dr. Meyer, M. D., Major Collis Barry, ILM.S., Major 
Childe, I.M.S., Major Street, I.M.S., and other Pro. 
fessors ofthe Grant Medical College are equally keen on 
the game and have established a well-equipped gym- 
khana for their college, The college team had in 
Mr. Cassels a very good bowler, 

It is a great pleasure to turn to the crack college XI 
of India—that of Aligarh. The College isa residential 
institution consisting of nearly zoo students, of whom 
533 are boarders and the rest are day scholars, and 
hence it differs from most of the Indian colleges, 
The past performances of the team at Simla, Patiala and 
Bombay reflect the highest credit upon them, and go 
to show that the College in its palmy days was a match for 
some of the best cricketing combinations in Northern 
India, Isaw most of them play in Bombay and was 
delighted with their all-reund form, In Ali Hasan, 
India has one of its best bowlers, « Mr, “@éci lam 
speaks highly of him in his book, and regards him as 
quite first class, “The fame of Ali Hasan as a bowler 
reached me long ago, Jack Hearne and others warned 
me of his prowess and prophesied that he would shatter 
our wickets, Weill, Ali Hasan came down like a wolf on 
the fold. His command of length and both breaks is 
astonishing in a bowler of his pace or paces—for he 
is very clever at changing and concealing them, 
Undoubtedly he is a great bowler.” Unfortunately he 
disappointed me as well as many others as a bowler 
during his visit to Bombay. It was as a bat that he 
made himself talked about. He did véry well against the 
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Hindus, as he made 113 in very fine style, [hope he will 
soon recover his old form, Razzalt is the most reliable 
bat in the Islam combination of Past and Present Stu- 
dents of Aligarh College. He played the Parsee bowlers 
with confidence anéwwase. In Shafkat the team hasa 
fine and useful bowler who can turn the ball on a fairly 
true wicket and change his pace and pitch with judgment, 
Messrs. Headlam and Key speak highly of him. Shaf- 
kat, during his visit to Bombay, did capital work, 
as he had the fine average of 8'23 for 26 wickets. 
Another wonderful performance of his with the ball 
was at Simla, when he captured 14 wickets for 40 
runs. According to Ranji he is sure to do well in 
England, 

Ashan-Al-Hak, the Afridi, is a great batsman and 
often played for Middlesex. He told me that he owed 
his present form to Mr. Stoddart, who took great pains 
to teach him correct strokes while in England, and he 
greatly profited by his sound advice. He played some 
capital innings in Bombay, making 82 against the 
Parsee Gymkhana and a century (104) against Mr. 
Aston’s XI, One evening during his stay in England, 
after the finish of a match, he was making his way to the 
railway station, when a youngster offered to carry his 
cricket bag, Ashan-Al-Hak seadily agreed to the offer, 
On rasehifg the station he put his hand in his pocket to 
pay the lad for his trouble. Whereupon the young 
chap refused to accept any money, but quickly got out a 
small book from his pocket and requested the Indian 
cricketer to sign his autograph. Just as he saw the 
signature, a cry broke from him involuntarily ‘* Not 
Ranji?’ After that no doubt the boy preferred the 
shilling to the signature. 

Syed Mahomedkhan, who used to captain the Aligarh 
College XI, was a fine field, He made two good 
scores in 1900—I00 against the Allahabad Club and 135 
against the Kasauli Club. Two of the finest cricket- 
ers among the Aligarh boys at the present day are 
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Abid Hasan Khan and Said Mahomed Khan. The 
former did well against the Authentics, and in 1902 he 
made 133 while playing for his College against the 
Lucknow Club. Amongst other good circketers are 
Massood, a fine all-round playersad Abdul Moujnik, 
according to my friend Mr. Shafkat, che best all-round 
cricketer the College has produced. Another old boy 
who delighted Bombay people by his nice and jovial 
ways was Mr. Shukat Ali, who held three splendid 
catches at point while playing in Bombay, 

There was some tall scoring in the match between 
Aligarh and the Hindu Gymkhana during the carnival 
of the cold weather of 1903. The followers of Islam 
wentin first on a plumb true wicket at the Hindu 
Gymkhana, and made a record score of 435, of which 
Ali Hasan contributed 113. The Hindu Gymkhana 
beat the record next day and made 440, Paj playing 
a brilliant innings of 150, The match ended ina draw. 
Thus in two days 875 runs were scored, showing the great 
difference in run-getting in the monsoon months and in 
the cold season. The result of the tour of the hardy 
and plucky men from the North, whose staple food is 
wheat, was very gratifying to all true lovers of cricket, 
They beat the Parsee Gymkhana and Mr. Aston’s team, 
and the only defeat thty sustained wag. from the 
Elphinstonians, mostly Parsees,*by 23 runs*“™The 
Collegians were the only Bombay cricketers to lower 
the colours of the Aligarh men. It was done by some 
magnificent bowling and fielding, and Neksatkhan was 
the hero of the match. The Aligarh team won their 
match against the Parsee Gymkhana by 196 runs, and 
their final match against Mr. Aston’s XI on the 
Bombay Gymkhana ground by ro wickets. Aligarh XI 
is a fine all round combination, Most of the players are 
very strong on the ‘‘on” side, They are also a fine 
fielding team. But the Eleven is, after all, an oasis in 
the desert, considering the huge Mahomedan popula- 
tion of India. In writing of Aligarh*College one cannot 
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help reviving the.sacred memory of Sir Sayed Ahmed, 
the guide and friend of young Islam, He was a strong 
believer in the value. of games, He is dead and gone, 
but his dauntless yn is still kept alive in that classic 
seat ‘of learning, wed its birth. to his patriotic 
enterprise. “Ve ‘el that that spirit is one of self reliance, 
which inp sorgly’.néed, as it will help them 
- materially } working out their destiny. 

The Rajkumar College at Rajkote in Kathiawar is 
another noted institution, which owes its present high 
position in athletics to the zeal of its former Principal, 
Mr. Waddington, who received liberal support. from 
the “Old Boys.” The Thakor of Wadhwan was 
the first to take a leading part in Kathiawar cricket: . 
His imposing figure, running between the wickets 
when he used to visit Bombay, is still fresh in my 
memory. A good Old Boy he was. May his shadow 
never grow less! Mayo College also has a very fine 
cricket team, the latest addition being the famous 
Parsee fast bowler, Bulsara. In a match against the 
Seaforth Highlanders, played at Nasirabad in 1904, the - 
College team came off with flying colours, two batsmen 
running Into three figures. Mr, Portman’s 150 was a 
fine performance, and Ragunath Singh made. ro2 (not 
out) by some free play. . The College made 331 runs for 
three-wickets, the Highlanders 114. Govind Singh, the 
Mayo College Jessop, made 30 (not out) in 6 minutes, of 
which 26 were scored.in one over, five fives and one six. 
The College XI eventually beatthe Highlanders by 217, 
although the regiment had such good ‘players as 
Captain Sangster, Campion, Norbury and others. 
Recently the €ollege easily beat a team brought to 
Ajmere by the Maharaja of Dhar.. Again Mr. Portman 
and Prince Ragunath Singh made 130 and 129 (not out) 
respectively, and both did well in bowling, the latter 
capturing 6 wickets for only 7 runs, Other good players 
in the College team are Th. Dan Singh, Bh, Sheonath 
Singh, Kumvar Baktamar Singh and Kumver Chander 
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Singh. The best cricket and football grounds I saw 
were at Muir College in Allahabad. 

The Fergusson College of Poona is another institution 
where cricket is flourishing. Professor Pranjpe, who 
takes a keen interest in the gan e to Bombay with 
the team which played against Elp}igstone College in 
the final round of the Northcote a sd watched the 
game from the beginning to the end with gr 
His College won through the fine bowling of the Mandle 
brothers. The fielding of the team was superb. The 
Elphinstonians had hard luck and were eventually beaten 
by 54 runs. Thus Fergusson College wrested from 
Elphinstone the Northcote Shield for 1904. 

At the Deccan College cricket and athletics receive 
due encouragement from Professor Selby, the Principal 
of that ably-conducted institution, and I cannot do 
better than quote a part of his interesting report when 
he was acting as Director of Public Instruction, 


“Y regard the creation of interest in sports among 
the boys of the country as one of our greatest achieve- 
ments in the field of education, We want to turn out 
not pedants but men, Games not only improve the 
physique of boys and young men, but.they generate a 
chivalrous sentiment, a spirit of accommodation and 
esprit de corps. They sbring together and promote 
good feeling between memberse of different classes 
and castes, and the management of their gymkha- 
na’s affairs is an elementary training in business to 
college students, Every country has its own vices, The 
vices of India have been, I think, those which spring 
from want of healthy occupations and interests for 
leisure time. When I see college students rushing from 
the lecture rooms in eager competition to get a place at 
the nets, or on the tennis courts, or to secure a boat on 
the river, I feel that there is not much amiss. In public 
schools boys are now drilled and put through gymnastic 
exercises, and besides this they play cricket in many 
places and also their own native*games. Physical 
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training is a compulsory subject in the training colleges. 
What schools chiefly require are play-grounds and 
apparatus. A games’ fee is levied in most high schools, 
but amongst poor boys this does not amount to much, 
In colleges, gymkhanas are most popular institutions, 
and the keenest inteyzst is shown in everything connect- 
ed with them. ‘ . There is no direct moral 
teaching eithyr in cofleges or in schools, It would be 
useless in ply opinion to attempt to teach goodness by 

. atext bogk. It is much better to rely, as we have done 
successfully enough, upon the influence of discipline 
in school and hostel, the lessons learnt in the playing 
field, the influence insensibly exerted by good books, 
and above all the character and personality of teachers. 
Ihave no great fault to find with the character or 
conduct of pupils in India,” 

I expect great things in the near future from school 
and college cricket organizations, as the sports and pas- 
times of a people are productive of a healthy spirit, and 
act and re-act in no small degree upon each other, As 
Lord Hawke says : ‘‘The morale of cricket is above mere 
victories, and the captain who cannot respect himself 
had better resign.” Both the Hon’ble Mr. Giles and 
Professor Selby speak highly of the good sports are 
doing in the ranks of Indian students, and what is more, 
systematic attempts are being ‘made in high quarters 
to paisome of the Indian colleges, such as Rajkumar 
ard Mayo, ona level with the English Universities, The 
progress of India depends upon the physical and intel. 
lectual training ofour young men, and we see every year 
the number of schools and colleges swelling. Therefore 
the quality of the training imparted to the youth of the 

_ country ought to be of the highest standard, and the 
attainment of this is a question of national importance, 
It would be hardly a statesmanlike or liberal policy 

to clip at the beginning of the 2oth century the wings 

of higher education in a land where inertia and ignor. 

ance have taken deep root, and can only be 
ro 
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effectually driven out by the strong and refining rays of 
knowledge. No doubt, there is room for improvement 
in the present system of training prevailing in our 
colleges, but there isno going back from the wise and 
far-sighted policy laid down-+e Macaulay as regards 
the higher education of Indians, Th‘ chartered scholar 
of sport” is yet to be successfully“and™jdely manufac- 
tured in our schools and colleges, 4 Emerso\says: ‘The 
true test of civilization is, not the census, hor the size 
of cities, nor the crops—no, but the kind of*man the 
country turns out.” 

I ardently hope that my countrymen will learn to 
entertain the same reverential feelings for their Univer. 
sities that the English people have for their famous seats 
of learning. To them ‘Oxford and Cambridge are 
like twin stars shedding the light of learning from a 
distance? The Oxford and Cambridge boat race and the 
cricket match are the two anchors of the Universities in 
the heart of the English people.” The Indian heart has 
yet to be effectually touched and made responsive to the 
highest ideals of University life prevailing in Europe, 
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“THE AUTHENTICS IN INDIA, 


It 1s “ot easy to convey an accurate idea of une present 
standard of first-class Indian cricket without going into 
details. However, it can be briefly summed up in the 
following lines :— 

“In fielding nimble and in bowling strong, 

In batting skilful, all their innings long, 

Well formed to catch, to run, to strike the ball, 
The many points in cricket—good in all.” 

Such was the condition of representative Indian 
cricket, on the whole, when the third cricketing mission 
invaded the country in 1902-1903. 

The Oxford University Authentics were received with 
genuine cordiality throughout the land, for the 
obvious reason that they had travelled 6,000 miles, 
all for pure love of sport. They, however, made a 
tactical blunder in opening in the “City of Palaces and 
Palms.” It would have been well for them had they 
follawed the policy of Mr. Vernon who played the Par- 

4es last, and Lord Hawke who played some matches 
before he tackled the crack team of India, Moreover 
they seemed to have, so to say, courted disaster and 
casualties by playing eight days’ cricket out of twelve 
just after landing in Bombay, Unfortunately, from the 
outset of their tour, the list of casualties was a long one, 

The first to enter the lists against the ‘Tics’ in 
Bombay was the Presidency XI. In this opening 
match the Authentics looked like winning at one 
stage of the game. Some expected a draw, but a 
few thought that the home team would be the vic. 
tors. The visitors*were prepared to do or die, and 
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made a dash for runs in the last innings. They tried 
the impossible, as there were only six minutes to time 
and 46runs to make. It was another Balaclava, and 
eventually, in spite of the daring efforts of J. N. Ridley 
and J. A. Aspinall, the match was lost by 46 runs. It 
was all Captain Greig’s doing. He tadea record for 
the Bombay ground and substanjifily wi 
chances of his side by swelling th® total 
highest against the Authentics in India, he chief 
feature of the match was his superb innings, was a 
great feat, worthy of the ‘Little Man.’ His old skill in 
placing and forcing the ball was most conspicuous, 
Good length balls and ‘‘donkey drops” were managed 
with equal ease and skill. When he passed 184, his 
record score against the Parsees, there was much cheer- 
ing. But when he completed his grand innings of 204, 
out of 317, and retired, the great throng gave him a 
rousing ovation, which he richly deserved. It was an 
innings quite worthy of the great reputation of the pre- 
mier batsman in the land, 

Another salient point of the game was the notching 
of a first century on Indian soil by Williams, His 
timing was perfect and he hardly gave a chance in 
making his 105, The bowling of H, C. John, who played 
for Surrey some years agg, in the second innings was 
exceedingly fine. His five wickets for 53 runs was 
an important factor in deciding the match in favott of 
the Presidency. His off-breaks on a crumbling wick 
were almost unplayable, Another thing was the very 
satisfactory debut of that hitherto neglected cricketer, 
Mr. Milne, with bat and ball. The old favourite of the 
Parsees, Major Lowis, who played on the Presidency 
side after a long absence, acquitted himself creditably in 
both the innings by scoring 72 and 38 respectively, 

Now a word about the Authentics. Their finished 
style of batting was the theme of unstinted praise. 
Their ground fielding was close and crisp, and no Indian 
team could excel it, Mr, Simpson-Hayward, “ the lobster,” 
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did not come off as a bowler, but did some fine work in 
the slips. Why did not Simpson-Hayward come off in 
Bombay? A lob bowler has to be very accurate in his 
length afid ought not to be too slow, for then he allows 
the batsman to get out and punish the ball before it 
pitches. Another reason for his failure was that he was 
new to the light and shade of the Bombay ground. He 
took a lopg run dnd tired soon. It was only after he 
left Bony that he got his length, and then his was a 
triump¥ant career all through, I think tat for his 
bowling alone he ought to be tried against the Austra. 
lians when they are next in England. Chinnery, 
who is one of the very few cricketers who have 
made a century in both the innings of a match, gavea 
taste of his nervous batting in the first innings only, as 
he got hors de combat soon afterwards. The Authentics 
had no tail and everyone could be relied upon to 
score, Their Captain, Mr, Clayton (in the absence 
of Mr. K, J. Key), did well, and is a really good all. 
rounder, and on that day bowled well for catches in the 
slips. By his genial manners he made many friends in 
India. Unfortunately he injured his hand in Bombay 
and was unable to play for a long time. The chapter 
of accidents that dogged the visitors almost from the 
beginning stuck to them thronghout their tour, Neither 
Key, their Captain, nor Powys-Keck could take part in 
the Bombay matches, 

The second match of the tour was between the 
Authentics and the Hindus of all India, played at the 
P, J. Hindu Gymkhana ground—a very fine and true 
pitch—at Marine Lines. For the first time the executive 
of the Hindu Gymkhana had to make very elaborate 
arrangements to select a representative XI from the 
leading cricketers of India, and they did their best to get 
together a thoroughly good one. Two of their best bats, 
Jairam and Telang, could not assist the community in 
this contest, The former is probably the best batsman 
in India after Mistgy and Meherhomji, He first came 
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to light by making a century against the Yorkshire 
Regiment. It was a brilliant innings of 185, In 1894 
he scored three centuries against fairly strong teams, 
I saw him once playing in Bombay, and was not very 
favourably impressed with his style. The Authentics’ 
match was watched by an unusually large crowd and 
the Hindus acquitted themselves well on the whole, 
The last two men, Kirtikar (Captain) andySeshachari, 
deserved no little credit for their pluck and \Yetermined 
strength the nick of time, and thus nd draw 
of a match which the Authentics would surely have won 
but for time. 

The ‘Tics’ did extremely well, as all except one made 
double figures. F. H. Hollins was the hero of the match, 
and made 140 by some fine all-round play before he was 
leg-before-wicket to Baloo, who bowled well right through 
but did not receive much assistance from the field,as many 
catches were dropped. The innings was worth watching 
for its finish and brilliancy. A. H. Hornby, a worthy 
son ofa worthy father, who had just recovered from a 
bad attack of fever, shaped well, making 44, the next best 
score of the match. Headlam on the whole kept wicket 
well, but if he had taken a difficult chance by Kirtikar, 
when he was playing for a draw, the Authentics would 
have won by an innings and four runs. In this match 
I had an opportunity of “witnessing for the first time 
India’s best wicket-keeper, K. S,Seshachari, who came 
from Madras. He struck me as being very quick at 
taking wide balls and knocking off the bails at the right 
time. His tall and light body helps him to do many 
clever things. His poseis very graceful, he is safe and 
reliable in gathering a faulty throw, he never gets flur- 
ried, and does not often appeal to that dignified gentle~ 
man inthe white robe, In short, his skill and agility 
combine to make him a great wicket-keeper, and he is 
sure to make his mark in England if he goes there. From 
Madras also came T. Narayen Rao, a good bowler, who 
varies his pace fairly well, and M. Subrayalu, another 
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good cricketer, who made the highest score of his side, 
4o, A Kampti cricketer, Rajalinga, from whom great 
things were expected, did not come off. Shivlal, who 
came from Kathiawar, hit merrily and scored 29 in each 
innings. I think much of this cricketer as a bat, and 
he has a brilliant future before him. Baloo captured 
5 wickets for 130 runs and scored 28 and 4o in each 
innings, Had he heen well backed up by the field, his 
analysis would have read still better. The Authentics 
were entertained by the Hindu Gymkhana, cand Mr, 
Tribhovandas Munguldas showed the visitors the finest 
sights of ‘‘ Bombay, the beautiful.” 

The final tableau of the carnival was the match against 
the Parsees-~a fixture that excited the keenest interest all 
over India. Just asthe Authentics played without the 
assistance of two of their best men, so the Parsees played 
“Hamlet” without Hamlet, Mistry, their champion, was 
unable to take part in the match. Some people even 
consider him better than Greig. 

On the eve of the contest there were, judging from the 
message brought to meand my friends by the Manager 
of the Gymkhana, some sporting gentlemen quite ready 
to back the Authentics. All that we could answer to 
their challenge was that our gure (Lord Harris) had 
strongly advised us never to bet on cricket, as it must be 
played for honour and honouf alone. The Greeks ran, 
jumped and wrestled, ‘not for gold. All they got and all 
they cared for was a garland of parsley or wild olive. 
This money-grubbing age has killed the ideal sportsman, 

I cannot do better than quote the words of Mr, Cecil 
Headlam in describing the sesult of one of the greatest 
cricket matches in India :— 

‘Handicapped as we were, our defeat by the Parsees was a 
very probable event, but it could not bea very satisfactory 
one. I was surprised myself that we got through the first 
two days so well, and bitterly disappointed we all were at the 
catastrophe of the third. The battle is lost, and excuses are 
vain, nor would it be just or generous to deny to the Parsees 
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full credit for playing first an uphill game and then a winning 
game with great determination and spirit, With 311 against 
them they played steadily and well throughout and gradually 
wore down our attack. In the last hour of the second day 
they ought to have forced the pace and hit out when our 
bowlers were done, I thought they had lost the match by 
playing several maidens at the close of play. But they cor- 
rected their error next morning. The, runs the last wickets 
added then won the match, these runs and Mehta’s bowling.” 

The Muthentics, on the whole, did well, especially in 
fielding. Raphael’s century against the best Indian 
bowling was a remarkable performance, and he showed 
no little art in playing the break-backs of Mehta, 
D. D. Kanga’s century was the feature of the Parsee 
innings. It was a brilliant performance, taken all 
round. The Parsee bowling was effective, as Mehta, 
Bulsara and Mistry were all ‘on the spot.” Bulsara on 
the second day bowled with remarkable accuracy for a 
fast bowler with a broken finger. The Parsees won fairly 
and squarely by eight wickets, and yet there were some 
people who tried to belittle their victory. The Authen- 
tics had a pleasant time of it in Bombay, as many 
functions were held in their honour, The Parsees dined 
the visitors at the Ripon Club, where a representative 
gathering of the community was present, as well as 
some prominent membefs of European and Hindu 
Gymkhanas who were invited té join. Sir Dinsha M. 
Petit, Bart, presided and made a neat little speech. 
Mr, Clayton spoke for the Authentics, and thanked the 
Bombay folk for their hospitality, Between the leading 
Hindu and Parsee sportsmen there has always existed 
good feeling, and on that night they fraternised freely 
round the dinner table. 

What that great critic of cricket, Lord Hawke, thought 
of the match an extract from a letter will show:— I must 
congratulate you on your team’s success over Mr, Key’s 
XI The fatter are somewhat weak in bowling, but 
otherwise you defeated a very good side,” 
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The Parsee team appreciated this compliment, coming 
from such a great cricketing authority. No doubt the 
Authentics were a good side except in trundling. 
There w4s much speculation as to the possibility of a 
return match. The Parsees sportingly suggested it, but 
the game did not come off as the Authentics broke 
up their team and wound up their tour with the last match 
with Northern Indga. Iwas confident that if the match 
had been played the Parsees would have scored,another 
victory, because they would have played with the assist- 
ance of their champion, Mistry, and one or two other 
good men who did not take part in the first match, Of 
course the Authentics would have gained a little by the 
addition of their Captain, K. J. Key, and Powys-Keck, 
afine howler, But the margin was so big in the first 
match and the Parsee bowling was so superior to that of 
the Authentics, that there was no doubt about the result 
of the return, at least in the minds of the Zoroastrians, 
I for one cannot agree with Mr. Headlam that the 
Authentics “ with their full side would have accounted 
pretty easily for the Parsee combination.” The Authen. 
tics taken all round were a fine side, and their chief 
strength lay in their batting and fielding. Their bowl. 
ing was the weak point in their armour, 

Of all the Authentics I give the palm to Mr, Simpson. 
Hayward as the best all-round man. His lobs were 
not relished by Indian cricketers, At Peshawar the 
visitors made a record for India by scoring 696, of 
which Simpson-Hayward contributed 203 (not out), the 
largest score ever made by a member of an English 
team. It was at Peshawar too that fine bat Captain 
Neale knocked up 124 against them. 

The question is often asked ‘“ Which is the best team 
out of the three that have visited India?’ I unhesitat- 
ingly say, taken all round, the Authentics. I need 
not go into details in comparing the three teams, 
for the simple reason that the conditions are not 
alike. Again, Indjan cricket has improved all along the 
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line since Lord Hawke visited us. Probably in bowling 
the two teams brought to India by Mr. Vernon and Lord 
Hawke had a slight superiority ; but even there the 
averages of Hayward and Powys-Keck canebe com- 
pared favourably with those of any two bowlers: of the 
first two teams. In batting the Authentics had no tail, 
and every member could be relied upon to make runs. 
It must be admitted that the third tegm had certainly no 
one batsman of the reputation of the Honourable F. S, 
Jackson’ member of Lord Hawke’s XI. 

Let us first take into consideration the batting feats of 
the Authentics. Mr, F. H, Hollins was the only mem-~ 
ber of an English team who made a thousand runs and 
over in Indian cricket for 29 innings. Mr. Hornby was 
the next with 1,008, Mr, A, Hill, who came with Lord 
Hawke and who made the highest score of his team, had 
767 runs for goinnings. The second best was Mr, Simp- 
son-Hayward who had a record of hisown. He was the 
only Authentic who scored over 200; also the only 
batsman who made a pair of spectacles, and the only 
bowler who did the “ hat-trick,” He did each of the last 
performances on two occasions, I give below a few 


results of the tour, 
Results or MATCHES, 


Won 12, Drawn 5, Lost 9, Total 19. 


Bartinge AVERAGES. 
Times Most in 
(No. of « Total 
t A 
innings, BOE” rand jggheg, VOTRE 
Hollins, Fx Hy oe ee 89 3 1,230 185 47°3 
Hornby, A, H, os ne 26 1 1,008 85 40°3 


Bowline AvgRacEs, 
Overs, Maidens, Runs, Wickets, Average, 
Simpson-Hayward .., 369°4 58 1,123 100 10°90 
Powys-Keck ws 334° 104 765 69 11'0g 
The following cricketers made centuries against the 
Authentics :— 
Captain Greig for Bombay paesncy see 204 
Neale for Peshawar ... we T24 
3 McEven for Secunderabad . we TQ 
Mr. D. D, Kanga for Parsees ven seo 116 


rn 





G.K. Telang. 
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The highest score of the Authentics was 696 against 
Peshawar. The highest score against the Authentics 
was 412 by the Bombay Presidency. The lowest score 
of the Authentics was 85 against the Madras Presidency, 
The lowest score against the Authentics was 31 by 
Trichinopoly. e 

Mr. G. F, Walker, the top scorer of Mr, Vernon’s 
team, only made 515 runs for 15 innings. Lord Hawke’s 
team only three times compiled 300 runs in an innings, 
while the Authentics did so nearly a dozen times. The 
leading batsman of Lord Hawke’s team, Mr. Hill, 
had an average ofonly 3o'17. The Authentics made 
many records, and won seven of their matches 
with an innings to spare. The fielding of the ‘Tics’ 
was decidedly superior to that of the first two teams, 
because they were allin the prime of life. However, 
there are some cricket authorities who consider Lord 
Hawke’s team to be the best of the three. The Authen- 
tics carried everything before them in their matches with 
the picked,teams of Northern India, and easily defeated 
“The Gentlemen of India” at Delhi during the Coro- 
nation Durbar week by 6 wickets. No Indian cricketer 
unfortunately was included in ‘“The Gentlemen of India,” 
otherwise the result of that match would have been 
quite different, The Znglishman, in referring to the 
Authentics, said:—‘The batting and bowling figures 
are worthy of all praist, while the fielding throughout 
was proportionately even better, and Cecil Headlam kept 
wicket in irreproachable style and with conspicuous 
success from start to finish.” 

The team left India followed by the good wishes of all 
who came in contact with them, because a merrier band 
of cricketers had never visited Indian soil, and their 
good sportsmanship, like that of the first two teams, 
left a deep impression on all those who had the pleasure 
of acquiring their friendship, Need I say that a fourth 
team from England would be received with open arms 
by all interested in the welfare of Indian cricket? 
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The vivifying effect produced on the Indian cricket 
world by the visit of the Authentics and the easy victory 
of the Parsee team over the visitors, resulted in a revival 
of the idea of sending an Indian Team to® England. 
For the first time in the history of Indian cricket an 
organized effort was mace to this ‘end, and with that 
object a meeting was held at the Parsee Gymkhana, 
where the representatives of the diffegent local gymkhanas 
were pyesent, in the first week of February 1903. The 
following team, in my opinion, could have adequately 
represented Indian cricket :— 

1, K, S. Ranjitsinhji or Dr, Pavri (Captain), 
2, Mr, Mistry. 


3 5, Baloo. 
4. 4, Meherhomji. 
5. 5, Mehta. 


6, ,, Ali Hasan. 
7», Seshachari, 

8 ,, H. D. Kanga, 

9. », Jayaram. 

to, ,, Ashan-Al-Hak. 

11, ,, Telang or Razzak. 

1 ,, D. D, Kanga. 

13, 5, Shafkat or Bulsara, 

Reserves. —Messrs, Chunila! Mehta, Daruvala, Machli- 
valla, Pai, Colabawala, Date and Shivlal, 

For the last three places theré wese a dozen men to 
select from, but the nucleus of the team was comprised 
in the first eight or nine, First-class cricket is in the 
hands of a few men only, and it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that there isa large field for selection. Though 
nobody was more anxious to send an Indian Team to 
England in 1904 than I, still my humble opinion is that 
to send a weak team and without the requisite sinews of 
war would be a fatal mistake, inasmuch as instead of 
helping Indian cricket it would throw it back many years. 

But to proceed, among the subscribers and guarantois 
to the Fund raised for the purpose were H. E, Lord 
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Curzon, H. E, Lord Northcote, H. E. Lord Lamington, 
H. E. Lord Ampthill, H. H. the Aga Khan, H. H. the 
Gaekwar of Baroda, H. H, the Maharajah of Cooch Behar, 
H, H. the Maharajah of Patiala, H. H. the Maharajahs of 
Dharbanga, Mysore, Bikanir, Kapurthala and Bhav- 
nagar, Sir Dinshaw M, Petit, Bart., Mr. J, N. Tata, 
and Mr. Bomanji D, Petit. The Hon'ble Mr, Justice 
Russell, as Chairman, gook a leading part in the deli- 
berations of the Committee. Messrs. R, McG. Shepherd 
and J, M. Divecha worked, zealously and hard as 
Secretaries, and Mr, A. H. sh Aston was the energetic 
Honorary Treasurer. 

Handsome sums were also gusiantaed by the M. C,C,, 
Yorkshire, Surrey and other counties. Lord Harris and 
Lord Wenlock each subscribed £10. Prince Ranji was 
strongly of opinion that the best representative team 
should be sent, or none atall, In his opinion Mistry is 
the only first-class batsman in the Indian team, and to 
go without him would be a mistake, But unfortunately 
the consufhmation devoutly wished for was destined 
not to come off. A thousand pities, for just as 
the friendly contests of the Lion and the Kangaroo have 
gone a great way in knitting the Colonies to the mother- 
country, so the friendly contest of the Lion and the Tiger 
would have still more closely bound India to Great 
Britain. The following resolution was passed by a 
majority on the 26th January 1904 :— 

“That the finances being in the condition described by the 
Hon, Treasurer, Mr. A, H. S, Aston, it was not expedient in 
the opinion of the Committea that the scheme for sending 
an Indian cricket team to »England this year should be 
further considered, and that therefore the scheme should be 
abandoned,” 

Thus the scheme was knocked on the head for the 
time, but I have no doubt that some day it will be an 
accomplished fact, The Parsees were blamed for the 
failure of the trip by certain infatuated enthusiasts, but 
the majority of them were actuated by honest motives in 
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oppositig the scheme for two important reasons, Neither 
were the chief representative men available for the year 
1904, nor were the sinews of war adequate for the 
expedition. Messrs. Russell, M, R. Jardine, Rumboll, 
Pavri, Clark, Velinker, Divecha and myself were for 
abandoning the tour, The substriptions then only 
amounted in cash to Rs, 8,363-6-9, Ofcoursea good sum 
was guaranteed, but the funds werefnot deemed adequate 
for theeexpedition by the majority of the Committee, and 
especially by the Parseqs, because they had already’ 
burnt their fingers, as.t had dropped something like 
Rs. 30,000 in their two trips. The sporting public here 
and at home were naturally disappointed, but few people 
had any idea of the real state of things when the idea 
was dropped. Let our motto be Festina Lente, 
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CHAPTER X. 


A 
RETROSPECT: CRICKET AS AN IMPERIAL FACTOR. 


Some part of the last chapter has to bea little retros- 
pective, if not didactic, / 

In the previous chapters the different epochs of Parsee 
cricket have been sketched, and some of the salient 
features of Anglo-Indian, Hindu and Islam cricket: 
brought out I now propose, in this concluding chapter, 
to take a general survey, however brief, of Indian 
cricket as a whole. If an account were to be given of the 
efforts made to improve the status of Indian cricket from 
time to time it would consume much paper and ink, 
and would weary the reader besides, I therefore rest 
content with a few stray, impersonal observations, 

The two principal things which the growth of cricket - 
on Indian soi] unquestionably proves are the adaptive 
and enduring capacity of the oriental people and their 
extreme liking for the game, Cricket has taken a strong 
hold on the youth of thecountry, and is nowacknowledg~ 
ed to be one of the most potent educative forces in the 
land, That it has left a distinct mark for good on the 
character of its votaries, even the most casual observer 
cannot gainsay, Who is it that deserves the sincere 
thanks of this country for such a happy result ? Of course, 
the ruling nation, for the one most pleasing feature that 
comes out prominently in the history of the game is the 
constant support and encouragement it has received at 
the hands of Englishmen of high cilture and position in 
India and England, They have rendered a lasting service 
in popularizing the game amongst the children of the soil, 
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For does not cricket bring together the most diverse per- 
sons and characters? On the cricket field the dignified 
saheb freely mixes with his cricketing clerk in question- 
able garment, and the British Officer with Isis sepoy of 
over-deferential gait,and one invariably sees very friendly 
relations existing between them, After this acknowledg- 
ment of the impetus given to the game by Englishmen, 
it must be equally recognized that fhe gratifying results 
achieved by native cricketers have also to be attributed 
to th8ir true love of the game, . With a warmth that 
can well be compared with the ardent affections of 
the heroes of oriental romance, they have in season and 
out of season, sometimes under the most adverse 
circumstances, continued to woo their beloved mistress. 
Indeed, to have played cricket in the noon-day dazzling 
sun without any head-gear, lunch or tea ; to have spent 
all their pocket money in purchasing a cane-handle bat ; 
to have got round the aversion for the game of ‘‘granny,” 
speaks well for the perseverance and pluck of the Indian 
cricketers. To-day, of course, they are well rewarded 
for their exertions and pains, There are, however, 
some things that are prejudicial to the steady rise of 
Indian cricket. The abnormal monsoon is one. With 
the rains the cricket season of the Western Presi- 
dency comes and goes. It is the swollen wickets that 
swell the bowling averages, The batsman is often at 
sea, It is on wickets like these, that the player 
gets his duck” or ‘‘diploma,” as Emmet wittily 
remarked to ‘'W. G.” on his return from Scotland, 
Another difficulty that comes in the way of Indian 
cricket is that there is no “gate” to provide the means of 
keeping the grounds in repair or to employ professionals. 
But another and the most alarming impediment is that 
the Anglo-Indian spoitsman is now transferring his 
affection to other and shorter games. He prefers shikar, 
polo, golf and tennis to the good old game. With- 
out his countenance, cricket is sure to languish in 
India. 
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The introduction of cold-weather cricket throughout 
India will suit most cricketing clubs, and judging from 
the success of the cricket carnivals that were held in the 
cold weathesin Bombay during the visits of the Authen- 
tics and Aligrah College teams, I Hope they will be 
repeated every year, if acceptable to all parties. One 
enjoys cricket on a plumb and true wicket that gladdens 
the heart of a batsman much better than on the sodden 
and slippery wickets 6f the monsoon—and, what is more, 
without interruption from the weather. Just at present, 
there is no need to add a fourth wicket, in Western 
India at least, as long as the rains help the bowlers. 
Here the ball has the mastery over the bat, To ‘‘Lumpy” 
we owed the third wicket, and to players like Ranji, 
Trumper, MacLaren and Fry we shall owe the fourth, 
ifitever comes. Such batsmen are the authors of most 
drawn games. But J am afraid that even the addition 
of a fourth wicket will not deter these great players 
from running up tall scores. 

Nor mustsl forget in this sketch to pay a thoroughly- 
deserved compliment to the Press, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, for the valuable services done to the game since 
its infancy, To-day a great change has come over the 
spirit of the game as played by all classes, The general 
tone is decidedly improving, and the number of intelli. 
gent cricketers is fast growing? The Indian youth has 
any amount of pluck, and what he now needs is an equal 
amount of discipline—and the game is likely to 
supply it. The adaptive faculty is at work, 

Cricket is thriving not merely in Bombay. It is 
also making rapid strides in Calcutta, Madras, 
Agra, Ajmer, Gujarat, Bangalore, Poona, Nagpore, 
Karachi, Peshawar and many hill-stations like Simla 
and Ooty, The intellectual Babu, who is a fine foots 
baller, is also going in for cricket, and the native teamg 
render a good account of themselves against English 
Clubs in the “ City of Palaces,” The ' Benighted 
Presidency” (Madras) is also to the fore and has 
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produced some first-class cricketers in King, Sewell, C, 
T. Studd, Jayram, Sachachari, Subarayalu, Narayan 
Raoand others. The Indian Princes have also taken to 
the game. Baroda, Mysore, Dhar and othesStates have 
fine elevens, and Some of the young princes like Princes 
Fatehsingh and Shivajirao are first-class cricketers, 
The efforts that are now being made by the most en- 
lightened and cultured Maharajah Gaeckwar of Baroda 
to introduce physical culture in his State are already 
bearfng good fruit, It gives me great pleasure to 
reproduce a letter from His Highness on the subject of 
physical education, 
Luxmi Vinas Patace, 
Baropa, 24¢h December 1904, 


Drar Sir, 

It gives me great pleasure to hear that you are writing soma 
account of cricket in India. Cricket has become almost a 
national game with us since the time of Lord Harris, and it is 
likely to be the more interesting as you yourself have been 
so prominent a player. I have not myself played the game, 
but I have had it taught to all my sons by professional 
Parsee cricketers. It isa great pleasure to me to watch 
them playing it nicely and enjoying a healthy pursuit 
which trains the eye and develops muscle and activity of 
limb, 

It has always been my degire to see open air pastimes popu- 
lar in my territory, and I have mysélf tried to develop some of 
them, and got accounts of several English games as well as 
many Indian pastimes translated or collécted in the vernacu- 
lar, and given prizes in the shape of appliances for the different 
games, The need for recreation seems to grow greater, and 
indeed indispensable, as the ace of life gets keener and the 
pace swifter, And these amusements bring boys of different 
sections and classes together to spend in healthy open air 
pastime the hours they would otherwise have wasted in idle- 
ness or mischief, 

Yours sincerely, 
SAYATIRAO GARKWAR 
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The Bohrasof Karachi promise to turn out good cricket- 

ers in time and the men from the northern post of 
Peshawar, who came to Bémbay to try conclusions with 
local players, had the making of first-class cricketers. The 
brave Sikhs, the sinewy Pathans, the sporting Rajputs, 
the sturdy little Gurkhas and the intractable Bhils all 
play cricket, and, what is more, thoroughly enjoy it, Thus 
cricket is fast becommg the national game of Indians, 
just as the English tongue is fast growing into the 
lingua franca of all educated people. Cricket has even 
travelled to Afghanistan, where the Ameer and his 
courtiers have taken to it kindly. But on the whole cricket 
is played best in the Bombay Presidency, thehomeof the 
three leading teams of India—the Parsee, the Presidency, 
and the Hindu. Outside the Presidency, the Aligarh 
College eleven is the best. Some of the finest bowling 
performances have been accomplished in Western India, 
with the exception of Mistry’s recent phenomenal bowl- 
ing feat in Ajmer, when he took seven wickets with 
seven ball§, while the best batting performances are 
chiefly done in Northern India, Scores over two 
hundred are often made on that side, but I do not 
remember having seen anybody compiling a double cen- 
tury except Mr. Wilkins at Poona. Captain E, G. 
Wynard, W. Brockwell, Captajn H. G. Neale, Mr. L. P, 
Collins and others haye achieved the feat in Northern 
India. The wickéts there are conducive to tall scoring 
as they are hard and fast. 

No less marked than the improvement of form is the 
change in the equipment of the Indian cricketer. He no 
longer chases the leather as ofold in white, loose, flapping 
garments, or dons a topee that affords him scanty 
shelter from the scorching sun, anathematised by Mr. 
Headlam, The orthodox dress is generally discarded, 
and itis high time that it was altogether put aside, The 
transformed cricketer is a believer in science and less in 
Kismet, He has learnt the obvious relation between 
cause and effect. , When he is hit he does not 
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blame his luck, as in the olden days, but traces 
it to the bad pitch, When he is beaten he does not 
invoke the aid of angels, believing now that the gods 
help those who help themselves. Superstition, however, 
tinges every branch of sport still; the passing of a 
black cat whilst the game is in progress is regarded by 
some as a bad omen. Now, too, the Indian player 
understands the intricacies of th®game. His cricket 
creed*has changed perceptibly and he is no longer a 
martyr to a futile code. The stogger is not the great 
hero he used to be, Though he lacks to a certain extent 
that reserve of brain and muscle power which his 
English comrade possesses in a large measure, yet the 
Indian makes up for it hy his agility and ingenuity in 
the field. The blue ribband of polo, cricket and racquets 
is with him. On the other hand, it must be admitted 
that in staying power the man whose sinews are built 
on beef is stronger than he whose sinews are formed 
on curry and rice, together with the great disadvantage 
of an enervating climate. By-the-bye, it must not be 
forgotten that the Japanese, living in a northerly latitude, 
find great nourishment in their staple food—rice—‘ the 
sustenance that brings endurance without re-action,” 
So after all rice is not the poor stuff most people take it 
tobe. Nevertheless the Indian athlete has yet to learn 
that diet plays no small part in achieving success in the 
field. ‘The effects of diet on all the nerves and senses 
cannot be too often insisted on; the Aneness of the eye, 
the ear and the sense of touch may all be spoiled by 
errors of diet.” When the Indian athlete thoroughly 
grasps this truth, avoids afl errors of diet, and gets into 
condition, he will show still better results in sports. 

I have in this sketch avoided all controversial matters, 
but I should be recording history incorrectly were I to 
say that there has been no friction between the different 
nationalities ducing all these years, No doubt there 
have been misunderstandings, but, thanks to the good 
offices of fair-minded sporting gentlemen of all classes, 
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they have soon disappeared. The game itself is an 
effective peace-maker, and the men who are engaged in 
honourable and keen rivalry for a while cannot but be 
friends in the end, when the discordayt notes have died 
away owing to the healthy influences of the game itself, 
In the end cricket will heal racial antagonism, 

I sincerely trust that, once and forall, as faras Bombay 
is concerned, the myzdan, where cricket and polo are 
both played, will be given to the polo players fpr twa 
days a week and no more. This arfangement must be 
final, and in no case should the Indian cricketers be 
asked to leave their old and dear playground, sur« 
rounded by the many educational institutions whose 
students find it most accessible. If there is complete 
unanimity among cricketers on any question, it is on the 
preservation of the maidan for native cricketers, and [| 
have no doubt the controversy will end peacefully once 
and for all. In. discussing this important question a 
meeting of the representatives of the native cricket clubs 
was held if the building of the Elphinstone Cricket Club 
on the 24th March 1904, where | had the honour to pre- 
side, and a statement of the views adopted by the repre- 
sentatives was sent to Mr, D, Graham, the Polo Secretary 
of the Bombay Gymkhana, Let the cradle of Indian 
cricket remain where it is, ngar the heart of the busy 
city. Polo is sectional, cricket is catholic, 

In recent yearsnothing has done so much to raise the 
standard of Indian cricket as school and college organ- 
izations spread alf over the country. From these and the 
leading gymkhanas and clubs [ expect very far-reaching 
results, Let me refer to gne rustic match. Village 
cricket in India is almost non-existent, but side by 
side with the rapid progress of the game in the cities 
one hears now and then of strange things happening at 
matches in the mofussil. Hereisa story showing that 
Indian cricket is not free from its humorous side—ofa 
match between a Mahomedan XI and a European XI 
in Upper India, The match was witnessed by a large 
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native crowd, which was tutored to receive every Maho- 
medan player emerging from the tent with applause. 
Abdulla, their champion, was the first to get, an ovation 
when he started «for the wickets. After “taking his 
guard he requested the wicket-keeper to stand further 
away so as to enable him to hit the bowling with 
impunity. Of course his strange request was not 
complied with. It was with muchedifficulty that he was 
madedo grasp the fact that the wicket-keeper had as 
much right to stand where he was as he to be at the 
wickets. The bowler’s peace of mind was evidently 
much affected at the sight of his pose and strange get- 
up, with the result that the first ball he delivered was a 
hopeless wide, Before the second ball was sent down 
something happened to disturb the tranquillity of the 
batsman, as his well-dressed hair got dishevelled. 
There and then he stopped short and began reatranging 
his toilet to the merriment of his audience. After this 
short interval Abdulla hit the next ball and ran blindly, 
colliding with his partner. Both fell, Abdulla quickly 
got up and ran again, and was evidently run out, but 
his countryman who was umpiring, and whose know. 
ledge of the laws of the game was “thin,” gave him ‘not 
out,” with much dignity and seriousness. Thus the 
performance of Sanco Pagza concluded, to the immense 
enjoyment of the other side, Now a foreigner who 
happens to witness a match like the ono I have described’ 
goes away with the idea that cricket is still in its 
infancy in the East, But the previous chapters will 
have shown that this is the reverse of the truth. The 
days of struggling cricket are over, Do not make the 
usual mistake of judging the seventeenth century man 
by bringing in a twentieth century standard ! 

In the winter months of 1904 I met the famous trio, 
Lord Hawke, K. S. Ranjitsinhji and Mr. Archie 
MacLaren; but Bombay heat proved too much for 
match-playing. However, during the Xmas week in 
Calcutta, the visitors gave a fine display. Lord Hawke 
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playing for the I Zingari against Calcutta put together 148 
runs by brilliant hitting, which included four sixes and 
eighteen fours. He made only 4 in the second innings ; 
Mr. A. C."MacLaren compiled 36 in the first innings 
and 87 in the second; K,S. Ranjitsinhji making 33 
and 132 for Calcutta. In commenting upon this match 
the Asiansaid: ‘‘Ranjitsinhji went uncommonly slowly 
for a time—for one Mour or so—but afterwards showed the 
huge crowd every variety of stroke to perfectiony and it 
was hard indeed to say which was the most enjoyable 
display to watch—his for ease and brilliance, MacLaren’s 
for power and safety, and Lord Hawke’s for dashing 
hitting.” Lord Hawke made anxious enquiries about 
the projected tour of the Indian team, and said that had 
it visited England it would have received a ‘ great 
reception,’ and he would welcome an Indian team to 
England in the near future, 

The Indian Prince was quite enthusiastic about the 
prospects of his magnum opus ‘Rulers of India”—a work 
which he fs so well qualified to bring out successfully, 
Having spoken of the prowess of the first two cricketing 
celebrities in the previous chapters, I will confine myself 
to dealing with the record scorer of 424 runs against 
Somersetshite, It is needless to say that Mr. MacLaren 
is a great batsman. I watghed him often at the nets 
, and was much struck, with his fine punishing powers as 
well as his styong defence, Though his style is not 
very striking, ygt his play is full of force and variety, 
“The keynote of his style is fixity of purpose.” He 
plays each ball with a view to score and his back play 
is quite sound and fruitful of runs, His off-drive goes 
to the boundary with electric speed and should bring him - 
many runs. No loose ball beguiles him from the paths 
of caution. He compared the Bombay wickets to Aus- 
tralian ones. It was a good thing that hehad no taste 
of the monsoon wickets. Homy Kanga impressed him 
most, and he thought of him better as a bowler than a 
bat, On the whole he togk a favourable view of Indian 
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cricketers, and here is the opinion of one who is so well 
qualified to pronounce one on cricketing matters :— 


Watson’s EspranaDg-HoreL, 
Bompay, February 27, 1905, 
Dear Mr, Pare, 

It is my misfortune not to have seeh more of your best 
players in India, but those with whom I have played at practice 
have impressed me very favourably, esptcially when I am told 
that the season ended_on niy arrival at the end of November. 
Having watched men’ and: boys on the warden and your better 
players at the nets, [ was much struck with their looseness of 
shoulder and the amount of wrist work which several put into 
their strokes, [ can’t recollect having seen an instance of 
being shoulder tied, a common fault at home with beginners, 
The natural ability, in my opinion, is all there, so far as the 
people of India are concerned, who appear to me to require a 
model only who should assuredly lay the foundation-stone 
of really first-class cricket, which would enable India in 
the near future to hold her own with our very best players at 
home. A really first-class coach from home would.do wonders 
in a short space of time for your cricket enthusiasts, who from 
the start would have to make up their minds that the man 
who had them in hand knew his subject thoroughly, and that 
they would have to give their whole attention to his instruc. 
tions. Visiting teams here undoubtedly do good, but it is ex. 
pecting too much of your men to hope they can derive the 
same amount of benefit from one fine jnnings played by a great, 
player, as they would do from good coachifg in the first place, 
After the coaching, a young player will pick up points for him- 
self when playing in matches and his experience then stands 
him in good stead when playing in big matches, Your 
cricketers whom J have had thg pleasure of seeing appear to 
have great keennoss for the game, and if as batsmen they 
appear to me to lack polish, that is a minor detail which can 
be altered, for watching a great player like K, S. Ranjitsinhji 
for a month would cut off their rough edges. A good example 
is only wanted and your batting would improve wonderfully, 
Your bowlers have the natural easy swing and not unnaturally 
prefer to bowl on the fast side, which will pay best against 
moderate batting, I hope a team will séon come over to Eng~ 
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land, for a tour at home would do wonders for your people, 
who should not be discouraged in the event of only moderate 
success attending their efforts, The lessons they would derive 
from such @ trip would more than compensate for any dis- 
appointments, since they would be of the utmost value on the 
occasion of a second visit, when your cricket would certainly 
be of a higher standard. Don't allow prospects of defeat to 
prevent your people frg¢m coming to England where they would 
be gladly welcomed, for we have plenty of people’ yet who 
want to see other counjries besides theft own improve at the 
game, 

After the great kindness I have received from several people 
in India, especially from your good self, it is unnecessary for me 
to say how pleased I shall be always todo what I can, in any 
small way, for any of your cricketers should they visit our 


shores, 3 
Believe me, 


Yours very sincerely, 
A. C, MacLAREN, 

I have come to the end of my tether. I have been 
often asked the question '‘ What is the practical good to 
be gained from the pursuit of manly games?” My 
answer is that game@ror their own sake alone are worth 
cultivating. For a large exhilarating dose of fresh open 
air, nothing is better than out-door games, Besides, they 
enforce a clean life and steady habits on their votaries, 
“Cricket is the bes’ athletic food for the public.” 
My experience of Indian cricket is that the Indian has 
not only improved his physique, but that he is fitting 
himself for the strenuous life of the age better than 
before, He no longer goes in for child marriage, Let 
the sap of youth find its veft in manly exercise, The 
lessons of fair play are best learnt on the playing fields 
and not in the schoolroom. As I have said before, 
games are a means to an end, The social side of the 
game has a distinct valye in a country which is full of 
time-honoured social barriers, Another gain to the 


Indian is that the aa 08 sport-loving Britisher 
meets him on equaf tgr the field, The Indian now 
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appoints his own umpire, He ljunches at the same 
table. The Britisher gives geperous terms to those who 
do well in war or games, Look at the gengrous treat- 
ment meted out té the Boers! Courage and pluck in 
any form appeal to the brave. Look at the wonderful 
exploits of the gallant little Japarfese, owing to their 
scientific methods, patriotism and training in Jiu Jitsu { 
It is something to win the resp&ct of The Lords of 
humahkind, as deseribed in the language of the poet— 
Pride in their port, defiance in thefr eye, 

Although cricket and politics may seem wide as the 
poles asunder, I must take this opportunity of sub- 
mitting my opinion that the Indian Government should 
think and act imperially, and turn to some practical use 
the physical powers of athletic and hardy Indians in 
these warlike times, There is fine material for the 
soldier in the Indian cricketer, It iseon record that not 
a few civilian Parsees, Hindus and Mahomedans years 
ago fought for their Queen and country. Ogly recently 
Mr, J. Framji Ghaswalla, a brave Parsee, gave his life 
for his Queen-Empress at thg battle of Colenso. Volun- 
teering must be encouraged on A@eale larger than that 
prevailing at present. Why not give commissions in 
the Army and Navy to scions of noble families? I am 
glad to find that a begtnning is being made in that 
direction, The Imperial Cadet Corps, brought intg 
existence by Lord Curzon, is a fine boy of men and has 
its own cricket club at Dehra. Thera ought to be not 
one, but many such corps, 

The Arms Act must go. Modern India is loyal to the 
core. The able-bodied sofis of India must be trained to 
bear arms. The brave Sikhs and Gurkhas and the 
other warlike sons of Ind wil! be fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with the sons of Britain in the hour of danger 
in preserving our magnificent Empire, reared by the 
genius of Englishmen, It will never do to emagculate 
the whole nation by depgiving them of the use of fire- 
arms for the defence of tis hrarths and homes. It is 
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‘well said of our rulers ‘‘ They can play and by Jove they 
can fight too,” The same qualities are brought into 
play in both games, sTite training of the playground 
prepares offe for the hard life of the battlefield. Shall 
not young India learn something from that British 
spirit, engenderedeby the love and practice of manly 
sports, which muddles through difficulties and eventu- 
ally triumphs? ‘The regeneration of the country 
depends upon the physical, moral and _ intellectual 
progress of its youth, pean 

I need not say that physical culture is after all a part of 
a system, and let it not be understood that it is everything, 
I have often dilated on the advantages of games with all 
the fervour of an enthusiast. But it is well to warn 
young men against falling victims to the modern sporting 
craze, Indeed to me it appears that some of the tenden- 
cies of modern sport in the West are far from healthy, 
Weare living in a highly acrobatic age. The man who 
breaks sporting records, the man who climbs the Alps 
and break®his bones, the mad motorist rushing through 
space at the speed of eighty miles an hour or more, 
killing himself and geexpcttty that comes in his wild 
career—aye, even the man who breaks the bank at Monte 
Carlo—is idotised more than the Senior Wrangler or the 
First in classics. This extravagant burning of incense 
at the altar of Sport is fraught with real danger to its 
"vital interests, The cause of all this hero-worship js not 
fartoseek, According to Mr. Meredith: ‘Our English 
lack of the sense “of proportion is to blame,” Football 
and cricket are fast drifting into busy industries, A 
game ceases to be sport as soon as you conduct iton 
business principles, The baneful influences of gate 
money and professionalism are slowly and steadily 
blunting the fine edge of sportsmanship, The grand 
old national games must be freed from their injurious 
and artificial surroundings if their prestige and educa- 
tional value are to be kept untarnished. No doubt, 
after all is said, there is stilL-<gfeat good in them, and let 
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us try our best to preserve it. I should like to see foot. 
ball and cricket prosper on sound and healthy lines, 
because they are games to nfateh the spirit of the age, 
Both conservative institutions, in a sense th® are great 
levellers, and what is more they are equally democratic 
in their general tendencies and resuéts. Luckily, India 
is still free from the sporting craze of the West, and 
Indians will do well to lay to hearthe golden advice of 
Lord Rosebery in this connection. Recently he urged, 
while referring to the influence of athletics on the nation. 
al life of the English people, that in these days they have 
to combat the competition of nations not merely by foot- 
ball or cricket, but by fitting themselves for the intellec. 
tual as well as the business needs of the world by every 
means that England can afford. He urged that in Great 
Britain, atthe present juncture of affairs and situation 
of the world, athletics are not enough ,to preserve their 
Imperial supremacy. He did not underrate them, for 
he believed that they gave the country a race which was 
never surpassed for courage and fibre. It @ould be a 
lamentable day for Great Britain if the sharpening 
of intellect and the strenfinettmy of character were 
divorced from the study of muscle and sport, I 
wish I could dilate on the influence of athletics on 
the national life of my people, or lifger longer in nar. 
rating the thousand and one beauties of the dear did 
game, \ . 
Here in India cricket is one of the most effectual 
means of bringing the rulers and the ruled closely to- 
gether, as I have actually seen from my experience of 
thirty years. The social gulf in India is every day 
widening, owing to the many antipathetic influences at 
work, ifwe are to accept the conclusions of fair and 
observant minds. Surely there are many ways of 
touching the Indian heart, which is tender and sympa~ 
thetic, and of creating a common interest in all the 


subjects of the King-Emperor! I have always thought 
that cricket is one, Mim L. Bennett, C.LE,, whose 
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experience of Indiais so great, writes to me that the 
noble game has brought the Kast and the West to- 
gether. I for one belieDe that sport in some measure will 
bring abotit the consummation devoutedly wished for 
by many friends of the Indian people. The evolution of 
Indian cricket is goifg on apace, as of many other things 
even in the much-derided East, and it may eventually 
do the same good thgt it has already done in the case of 
Australia and England. International cricket hastyet to 
do for India what it hats already achieved m the Antipodes 
and England, Signs are not wanting. The time is 
not far distant when English, Australian and South 
African teams will visit India, and the sports of the 
Empire will flourish, Surely cricket and civilization 
have come to stay in India, Mr, Headlam says: ‘ First 
the hunter, the missionary and the merchant; next the 
soldier and the palitictatl; ahd then the cricketer, —that is 
the history of British colonisation, And of these civiliza 
ing influences, the last may, perhaps, be said to do the 
least harm.’ The hunter may exterminate the deserving 
species, the missionaries may cause quarrels, the soldier 
may hector, the poli#®ed blunder, but cricket unites, as 
in India, the rulers and the ruled.” The coloured 
people may suffer many disabilitiesin their own Empire, 
but to some extent’cricket may prove their sheet anchor, 
We are not, in thejr opinion, fit company for the 
Antipodeans ang South Africans, but if we beat them 
at cricket, they will think better of us. A Cambridge 
Professor, while lecturing before a mixed assembly of 
English and Indian students, told them that if Indians 
beat Englishmen at cricket, as Ranjitsinhji was doing, 
they are sure to command the respect of Englishmen 
who love manliness and fair play, and eventually the 
door of social and political privileges will be open to 
them, The Indians must first learn to unite and be true to 
themgelves. Until then they will achieve very fittle. 


And if cricket fails to do that, then very few things will, 
They must not play Zame only, but retain the 
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noble lessons that the game Instils. That is the golden 
rule to be observed. 

For the further developmdht of Indian cricket two 
things are necessary. International matefes on the 
lines of the Presidency-Parsee match ought to be played 
between the three Presidencies, in wich cricketers of all 
nationalities, ‘according to merit, should be selected, 
Annual matches should also be atranged between the 
three feading Universities of India in which ’Varsity 
men should play a 

Who is the father of Indian cricket ? It is the child of 
progress, of the friendly embrace of the East and the 
West. It has an Imperial side to it, Educated Indians 
are quite alive to their Imperial destiny and yearn to share 
with their white fellow subjects the rights and privileges 
of their great heritage, along with its burdens, They 
have sipped of the West long ditough. not to aspire to 
score off their own bats by playing forward. If we 
are asked to bear the burdens of Empire, we have a right 
to its privileges, Great Britain has now to perfect her 
colossal mission of reform in India by peaceful and in« 
dustrial paths, The existfig~#m ‘ues to federation are 
Imperial trade and Imperial defence. Let the Olympic 
games ofthe Empire be one more, No scheme of Imperial 
federation is complete which leaves “out three hundred 
million Indians from its scope. ,‘‘ India is the pivot of 
British power in Asia, ” and it will be wall if this Imperial 
and practical phase of sports is no longer overlooked by 
that keen sportsman and statesman, who is at present 
our Colenial Secretary, the Right Hon’ble Alfred 
Lyttelton. Messrs, Eustace Milesand Benson haverightly 
pointed out that ‘Cricket already is, and can be evan 
10a greater extent, ahealthy interest, that is, a grand 
bond of union for the nation, and yet not (like so many 
seligious, commercial, educational and other bonds) a 
frequent cause of separation from the nations,” Every 
jay the grand old game is more firmly established 
n the hearts of the rising ganeration of Greater Britain, 
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Let cricket be. one out. of many links to unite the 
Citizens of the greatest Empire the world has. ever 
seen, Let the Per Venyeta lanes of Ind and Britain 
be cementedgwith the: lasting and enduring ties of one 
peace-loving King-Emperor, one beautiful language, 
: one victorjous flag, ar 
Imperial game. 


Tur Enp. 


